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The Burma Baptist Missionary Conference _ 
Rev. H. 1. Marshall, M.A. 


© : thirty-fifth annual meeting of the Burma Baptist Mis- 
sionary Conference was notable for several reasons. First 
it marked the largest attendance of any Conference in our 
A history. One hundred and forty-seven members out of one 
hundred and seventy-three missionaries in the country, were 
7 beeen I doubt ifthere has ever been a larger gathering of any 
body of the missionaries of any one society in any mission land. 
Then in the second place we had the privilege .of having our 
honored Foreign Secretary and Mrs. Robbins with us. His pre- 
‘sence was an inspiration to us and his ability to hold himself at a 
-high spiritual and intellectual level made us all anxious to do our 
best. Then again for the first time in our history Burman and 
Karen members sat with us and took part in our deliberations, 
contributed papers and worked on our committees as fellow- 
workers with us. Fortwo or three years we have had one session 
at which our indigenous brethren have been invited to meet with 
us, but this year they really became a part of us and I think every- 
one felt that it was a distinct gain both for us as well as for them. 
No Conference in Burma has ever kept up to time as has 
this one. Our presiding officer, Dr. Tilbe proved to be the best 
president that has ever held the chair, With firmness but unfailing 
courtesy he kept the members to time, and carried the business 
through without undue haste but with such speed as enabled the 
Conference to accomplish more than has been the case in a 
number of years. 
_ Dr, Tible’s presidential address was a clear and careful 
_ review of the present political and social conditions as they affect 
. mission work. This was followed by Dr. Robbins’ statement 
of the papos; and aims of the Board of Managers which was 
‘listened to with unusual interest. This full and broadminded 
Statement made us feel that not only in the Foreign Secretary, but 


-in the Boar 


Gard as well, we have fellowship witha strong, progressive 






_ -body of men who are working with us for the establishment of 
the Kingdom of God in Burma. s 
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at which our indigenous brethren have been invited to meet with 
us, but this year they really became a part of us and I think every- 
one felt that it was a distinct gain both for us as well as for them. 

No Conference in Burma has ever kept up ‘to time as has 
this one. Our presiding officer, Dr. Tilbe proved to be the best 
president that has ever held the chair: With firmness but unfailing 
courtesy he kept the members to time, and carried the business 
through without undue haste but with such speed as enabled the 
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_ Dr. Tible’s presidential address was a clear and careful 
review of the present political and social conditions as they affect 
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of the purposes and aims of the Board of Managers which was 
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_ in the Board as well, we have fellowship with a strong, progressive 
‘body of men who are working with us for the establishment. of 
the Kingdom of God in Burma. ! 
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-A large amount of routine business was worked off, such’ 
as reports of various committees, and of such institutions as the 
Mission Press with its ever increasing business and influence and 
Judson College which has already moré than recovered from the 
student's strike of last year and which now hasa larger constituency 
of Christian students than ever before,there being about eighty per 
cent, out of an enrollment. of 139. This college now under the 
principalship of Prof. Howard bids fair to wield a great influence 
in the new University of Rangoon which is now well under way. 
There is also the Burma Orhpanage the report of which shows 
that it is serving a cause which means much for the future of many 
boys and girls, | 

_ Since the question of grants-in-aid has been raised both by 
the South India Conference and some of the Baptist leaders at home, 
naturally this question occupied a large place in our deliberations, 
Three papers were prepared on the subject and it was fully dis- 
cussed from every angle. There were few dissenting voices who 
spoke against the reception of the aid from Government, but the 
large majority of the members of the Conference felt assured that 
the abstract principle as annunciated at home need not be applied 
to the very different conditions applying here in India, and that 
since there is no way in which the people can at present avail 
themselves of their due from Government for the education of 
their children but through the present system of co-operation with 
Government, and since co-operation does not mean the same as 
union, as in the old phrase of “union of church and: state”’ but 
each party is left entirely free within its own domain it was per- 
fectly right to continue the time honored system which has already 
worked for the great good of the country. This was confirmed 
by the resolutions of the Conference which were passed with only ~ 
eight dissenting votes and with about an equal number of non- 
voters,—probably non-co-operators ! 

- WHEREAS our policy of accepting Government grants-in-aid 
for our schools has been called in question on the ground that this 
is a violation of the historic Baptist principle of separation of Church 
and State, and whereas we have been asked for an expression of 
opinion as to the desirability of continuing such, be it RESOLVED:— 
That after very careful deliberation and after full and free dis- 
cussion in a conference where practically all of our missionaries 
were present, we adopt the following statement as an expression 
ef our opinion on the matter and recommend in accordance there- 
with that we do not reject Government grants-in-aid at the 
present time. bei TE 

First of all we affirm our agreement with the historic 
Baptist principle of the separation of Church and State. To 
preserve this principle inviolate we must guard the mutual: 
independence of Church ‘and State. Any relation between Church 
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and State, and any form of co-operation between them which does 
not impair the independence of either party, is permissible. 
Whether it is or is not desirable or expedient in any given case 
must be determined by a study of that.case and not by apriori 
reasoning. In other words, in its distinctively religious acts the 
Church must be absolutely free from coercion by the State, and 
ought not to receive aid from the State. This 1s necessary in 
order to safeguard both the freedom of the Church and the rights 
of those who do not believe in the tenets of the Church ; but we 
can see no valid objection to any relation between the Church and 
State which leaves the religious independence of the Church . 
unimpaired, and does not wrong the citizen outside of the Church. 
Turning now to the sphere of Education, we may ask what 
should be the relation between the Church and State. In a 
country like the United States where the government is under- 
taking and discharging the task of putting education on a secular 
basis freely within the reach of all, churches that want their own 
schools should be required to meet the expense involved. Hence 
_ ‘the attempts of any religious body in America to get State Aid for 
its schools may rightly be resisted. But in India where the 
Government frankly admits its inability to cope single-handed 
with the educational need and invites the co-operation of all 
ivate agencies on terms that safeguard the religious independence 
of the church, the church is justified in co-operating with, the 
ernment in educational work. By this co-operation, there is 
d pit within the reach of the people an education that otherwise 
ey could not have, and all greatly benefit thereby. 

Moreover we must consider the great wrong which would 
be done to. our large Christian community should we refuse to co- 
operate under this system, because, in India, this is the method 

determined by the Government by which the usual proportion of 
the taxes apportioned to education is given back to its citizens. 
One more point should be mentioned. The greatest 
menace to civil government in India at the present time is the 
policy of non-co-operation led by Gandhi in India and of non- 
participation led by the General Council of Burmese Associations 
and certain Buddhist monks in Burma. To be thrown into align- 
¿ment with these dangerous forces, a position which would be 
petk imputed to us if we should reject grants-in-aid, might be fatal to: 
our ‘work. The time is most inopportune to change our present 
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H- ‘But should the time ever come when Government is 


hildren a the land, as is done in America, it would theif become 
policy to relinquish grants and give over secular educational: 
work to Government as fast as the Government would accept: 
responsibility for its maintenance. Or should the time come 
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- under the proposed reforms, that we should be forbidden to teach 

- religion in our schools, it would then become our duty to consider 
the relinquishment of grants-in-aid. Unless and until such time 
comes, we should respectfully advise the continuance upon the 
present basis. cen 

The general question of Education was discussed in all its 
bearings and several able papers were read dealing with its various 
phases. As the most important of these will be published later it 
witl not be necessary to mention them here. The rise of a number 
of national schools which do not come under the Education 
Department has not affected our schools to any very great degree. 
The Karen schools have gone on their way with increasing 
numbers and efficiency. Some schools in non-christian Burman 
localities have suffered a temporary set-back. But for the most 
part our educational outlook is bright. An important forward. 
step in educational work was proposed by Saya Ba Hlaing, B.A., 
the first Burman principal of a mission school, asking for an 
educational expert to supervise the work in all our mission schools. 
This proposal was acted favourably upon by the Conference. 
| Various forms of evangelistic work were presented in 
suggestive papers taking in both work among the Burmans and 
efforts among the hill tribes. Both in this sphere as well as in 
educational work the question of devolution was continually at 
-the front, and in the end-steps were taken toward making the 
consultation of a committee of Burma Christians a settled part 
of our mission policy for each station. Associational and district 
secretaries are to be appointed to doa part of the work that is 
now being carried by the missionaries in the larger fields. The 
development of the District Home Mission Societies some of 
which have been working for over fifty years is being urged. 

The medical work which is now languishing in our frontier 
stations, for we urgently need a number of doctors to man empty 
hospitals, was carefully considered and also it was voted to put 
our Moulmein leper asylum into active co-operation with the 
Mission to the Lepers and equip it with up-to-date materials for 
curing this age-long disease. 
fs Another much needed step was taken when it was voted 
to authorize the Reference Committee to put our new. missionaries 
aside for six months’ language study, and to accept Mrs. Elliott's - 
enerous offer of Rs. 10,000-0-0 toward the erection of a suitable 
uilding for such a school for all newly appointed missionaries. 
One evening was most happily devoted to a reception to 
Dr, and Mrs. Robbins to which the missionaries of other boards 
working in Burma were invited. It was a delightful occasion and 
a wonderfully fine and large bunch of folks who filled the 
assembly room of Cushing Hall. wea 

The closing Sunday of the Conference was a day of 
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feasting. In the morning. Dr. McCurdy preached a fine Confer- 
ence sermon and in the evening Immanuel Baptist Church was 
filled to the doors when Dr. Robbins gave one of his stirring 
addresses, The afternoon session was unique in that the three 
- papers dealt with the present unsettled conditions, the nationalist 
movement and its challenge to us as spiritual leaders. All three 
papers were of the highest order and showed much thoughtful 
preparation. . | 
The BuRMA Baprist CONVENTION which met just 
previous to the Conference is a large unwieldy body of several 
thousand. Every session crowds the largest meeting «places. to 
the limit. In this polyglot country it needs a tri-linguist at least 
to preside over its sessions. This year‘one of the strongest of our 
Burma Christians, Rev. Ba Te, himself part Burmese and part 
_ Karen, who in his twenty years of Christian service has worked 
along the frontiers where he has used some four or five other 
languages, was admirably fitted to be chairman. -> His ability, to 
use one language or another or to translate into English or from 
English into any one of the vernacular was remarkable. In this 
Convention we see the process of devolution already going on. 
Ten years ago the control was largely missionary. Now it is 
predominently indigenous. Its sessions are largely routine for 
with the long years of its organization it has acquired large 
invested funds and carries on a wide and varied evangelistic work 
reaching out to China and Siam and to the Chin Hills on the 
west. The-reports of some half dozen of its foreign missionaries, 
Burman and Karen, who are working under its charge in far 
distant frontiers three and four weeks’ journeys away from home. 
and preaching and teaching in strange tongues, was an inspiration 
to us all, showing that the time has come when the Christians of 
Burma are actively engaged in carying the Good-news to the 
_ regions beyond. | pa 
_ The usual resolutions were passed against liquor, opium, 
and so forth. One was also brought in reaffirming our loyalty te 
Government. Some of the members, especially those who are 
_ connected with non-Christian relatives felt that this would be 
| misunderstood by some of them as not favoring even the best in 
k the national movement. There was.a strong feeling among the 
_ few that they could be more effective evangelists if the resolution 
£ was not passed. However the majority carried the day. 
_ Certainly these are trying days for some of our people when 
_ Coming to their own they hardly understand the great principles 
al stake and have to deal with those who being more ignorant 
than themselves are often more decided in their opinions. -+ 
he One cannot but contrast the activity of today with the 
passivity of ten years ago. The fires we have lighted are flaring 
_ “Up and in some places burning with tremendous energy. If the 
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direction they take is not always to our liking, we must not 
complain, but with wise and true sympathetic leadership it is for 
us to give what direction we can while the elements of character 
are being smelted, until out of this seeming confusion there shall 
emerge a new Burma, purified, idealized and made meet for the 
Master's use. 

Lnsein. 
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Shall We Reject Government Grants - 
for our Schoals ? 


By Rev. J. McGuire, D.D. 


T was in the year 1858. Abraham Lincoln had been nominated 

P by his party for the U. S. senate. To a delegation which 

came to inform him of the nomination he began his address 

with the following words: “ If we could first know where we 

are, and whither we are tending, we could better judge what to 
do, and how to do it.” 

Westand today uponthe threshold ofa new time, a time when 
the tendency is strongly toward democracy, a timeradical in changes 
perplexing in its multifarious cross-currents of ideas, conflicting 
plans and aspirations. Even in India and Burma people who have 
long sat m darkness see or think they see a great light, and they are 
lifting up their heads and claiming this right and that right as their 
own. While we rejoice at this desire for emancipation we can but 
recognize its dangers. Centuries of despotism are no preparation 
for free government. Ignorance, demagogism, selfishness are a few 
of the forces of evil that are struggling with the good in these days, 
and we should have to know the resultant of their interaction to 
be sure as to whither we are tending. What we need today isa 
double portion of the spirit of the Old Testament prophets, we need 
to share their deep, unconquerable faith ina God who in wisdom 
and in love is directing the course of human history. In that faith 
like Abraham, yes, and like Abraham Lincoln we can step out at 
the call of the hour for we are sure of our Leader and we are 
not afraid to follow Him. 

But if we can not clearly discern the signs of the times and 
be sure as to whither we are tending, we can at least know where 
we are. We can know what are our ideals, what the things 
which we most value. As missionaries we can be men and wo- 
men of purpose, andas a Mission we can have a policy. Having 
this we shall be able to adjust ourselves wisely and with becoming 
dignity to situations as they arise from time to time. | 
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Our question now is: “Shall We Reject Government 
Grants for our Schools”? It is not a question which can be an- 
swered by a simple yes or no. Itis a call to consider our present 
position educationally. It.is refreshing in this materialistic age to 
note the fine idealism in our Foreign Society and in our Woman's 
_ Board. Principle is put first, they wish to be sure they are right 

before they go ahead in this new age, they are willing to give up 
lacs of rupees in grants if it is necessary to do this in order to hold 
on to principle. Now, we recognize this spirit as precious, as 
Christian ; and it is in the same spirit that we desiré to take up 
the consideration of the subject. | 
3 The question is first one of principle, and then as to the 
practical application of that principle to conditions as we find them 
in Burma. The principle to be considered is that involved in the 
relation of church and state. What is meant by a union of church 
and state? Let us turn a few pages of history and see if we can 
‘find an answer. 
What is the conception of Scripture on which the union of 
church and state rests ? Let John Cotton tell us. He came to 
America in 1633 and his grandson Cotton Mather tells us that he was 
“the father and glory of Boston.” Hesays: “ It is very suitable to 
God's all-sufficient wisdom and to the fullness and perfection of the 
Holy Scriptures not only to prescribe perfect rules for the ordering 
_ of the private man’s soul, but also for the ordering of a man’s 
| family, yea, of the commonwealth too. .... As for monarchy 
and theocracy they are both of them clearly approved and directed 
in Scripture, yet so as referreth the sovereignty to himself and 
setteth up theocracy in both as the best form of government in 
the commonwealth as well as in the church.” Now there is not 
much in the New Testament about the organization of political and 
religious institutions, but there is a great deal in the Old Testament 
and this was regarded as a permanent expression binding for all 
time, “the statutes, law and ordinances of God.” To Cotton and 
the men of his time the primary purpose of the state was to protect 
= advance true religion. Now let us see how the state did 
this. 
A man is being burned to death in the market place of 
Vienna. A great crowd has gathered and they jeer. The state is 
suppressing heresy, purifying the church. Three days later and 
there is another scene down the river, and again a great crowd has 
collected ; a woman is being drowned. These two were Bal- 
thazar Hübmaier and his heroic wife. Their crime was that they 
held and taught believers’ baptism. That wasin 1528. Let us look 
at New England a hundred and twenty-five years later and ‘see 
how the state suppresses irregularities—keeps order in the church, 
_ Ina private house in the country not far from what is now Lynn, 
_ Massachusetts, on a certain Sunday a religious service is being 
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held. Officers of the law rush in, break up the meeting and the 
leader, Obadiah Holmes, is taken before the court, fined thirty 
pounds, in default of which he is as the sentence expressed it to be 
“well whipped,’ and history tells us that he was “whipped unmerci- 
fully.” Hubmaier and Holmes were Baptists. ? 
Now let us hear from Roger Williams a word as to soul- 
liberty. It is an illustration. “There goes many a ship to sea, 
with many souls in one ship, whose weal and woe is common; 
and itisa true picture of a commonwealth or society., It bas 
fallen out sometimes that both Papists and Protestants, Jews and 
Turks may be embarked into one ship. Upon which supposal 
I affirm that all the liberty of conscience that ever I pleaded for 
turns upon these two hinges, that none of the Papists, Protestants 
Jews or Turks be forced to come to the ship's prayers or worship; 
nor compelled from their own prayers or worship if they practice 
any. I further add that I never denied that notwithstanding this 
liberty the commander of the ship ought to command the ships: 
course ; yes, and also command that justice, sobriety and peace be 
kept and practised, both among the seamen and all the passengers 
to pay their freight ; if any refuse to help in person or purse to- 
ward the common charges or delence; ifany refuse to obey the — 
common laws and orders of the ship concerning their common 
peace and preservation ; if any shall mutiny and rise up against 
their commanders and officers ; if any should preach that there 
should be no commanders or officers because all are equal in 
Christ ; I say I never denied in such cases, whatever is pretended, 
the commander or commanders may judge, resist; compel and 
punish such transgressors according to their deserts and merits.” 
And Williams practised what he preached, In Rhode ls- 
land God alone was respected as the Ruler of conscience, and, the 
will of the majority governed the state. Dr. Vedder calls Williams 
one of the most “ unstable ” of men, but it is to his everlasting 
glory that when all Europe both in England and on the continent 
breathed the spirit of intolerance, he proclaimed the doctrine of 
soul-liberty and succeeded in founding a colony upon that 
principle. , 
Now let us listen to a few words from the Baptists of 
Virginia. In anaddress to the State Convention presented in 1775 
they say: “We hold that mere toleration of religion by the civil 
government is not sufficient ; that no state religious establishment 
ought to exist; that all religious denominations ought to stand on 
the same footing ; that to all alike the protection of the Govern- 
ment should be extended securing to them the peaceable enjoyment 
of their own religious principles and modes of worship.” 
To the Baptists more than to any other body of Christians 
was due the triumph in America. of the principle of religious liberty, 
Had it not been for the Baptists the separation of church and state 
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Might not have come ; it certainly would not have come when it 
did. They were ever and always ardent champions, ready if such 
the need might be to lay down their life for the cause. 

As trouble with the mother country arose, and, as time went 
_ on, developed and intensified, the situation became more and more 
favorable for the dissenting cause. On a small scale it was like 
the present in that the proclamation of human rights was heard 
on every hand, discussed in public and by the fireside. Dissenting 
bodies rapidly increased and became louder and more insistent in 
their demands. Jefferson, Madison and Patrick Henry were 
staunch advocates of religious liberty. The separation of church 
and state was decreed first by Virginia, and the last state to act 
was Massachusetts which, in 1833, twenty years after Judson had 
landed in Burma, repealed laws under which Baptists and other 
dissenters had suffered, but which at that- time had long been a 
dead letter on the statute books. | 

_ And here is a modern instance. The Baptists of the world, 
through their representative Dr. Rushbrooke are asking Roumania 
a land where persecution still lingers, to grant religious liberty to 
their persecuted brethren. “ You have asked us,” he writes to the 
Cultus-minister, “to express the wishes of those whom we re- 
present, that is to say, of the Baptists of the world. The single 
wish of the Baptists everywhere is for genuine religious freedom. 
“Genuine religious freedom includes inter alia :— freedom of thought 
and belief; freedom of worship both public and private ; freedom 
- of association for religious purposes; freedom of preaching and 
teaching, without limitation of place, either in owned or hired 
buildings or in private houses or under the open-sky ; freedom for 
the Baptist churches to exercise their own self-government —i.e. 
(among other things) to determine their own local and central 
methods of organization and to choose their own officers.” The 
Baptists of the world are going to help their persecuted Roumanian 
brethren to obtain the blessing of religious liberty, and in doing 
so they will shed the light of their principles over Roumania and 
over neighboring lands as well. And surely those lands where the 
evils of the union of church and state have been manifest through 
the centuries are in great need of our Baptist principles. 

The American school system expresses American life, 
Ameriean conditions. A new country, sparse poptlation, vast 
natural resources. Such was the beginning. Now with a popu- 
lation_of a hundred and ten millions she still keeps the way open 
whereby every child within her borders may attend school and 
More than this she sees to it that they do so. But the Bible can 
not be taught in these schools for the state can not teach religion. 
Yet the Republic was founded upon the Bible and without ‘the 
__ Bible it could not continue to exist. There is here a serious defect 
| in the system, religion can not be taught in the schools. The 
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church and the home must reach the people religiously or they 
are not reached, and as a matter of fact the unreached number 
literally hundreds of thousands from all classes of the people. 
Denominational schools are maintained and through these it is 
sought to permeate the whole educational system with the spirit 
of Christianity. Roman Catholics and Lutherans have their 
parochial schools, Protestant schools are mainly for the higher 
education, academies and colleges. These schools have a vast 
influence but it can not be said that they are permeating 
the whole public school system with the spirit of Christianity. 
Roger W. Babson in his little book, “ Fundamentals of Prosperity,” 
alter speaking of the sfiritual as the great resoutce upon 
which everything depends, says, “Certainly we are not develop- 
ing this great spiritual resource in the public school. The 
educational system was originally founded by the Church to train 
the children in the fundamentals of righteousness. Gradually but 
constantly we have drifted away from this goal, and today 
the purpose for which our schools were started has been 
almost entirely lost. In some states it is now a criminal 
offence for a school superintendent to ask a prospective’ teacher 
what she believes or whether she has any religion whatever. 
Under these circumstances is it surprising that the spiritual 
resources of the children are lying dormant ? ” 

We are justly proud of our American free school system but 
the education which it gives is an education without religion, which 
is the corner-stone of the republic and the most potent and valu- 
able factor in the formation of character. History shows, especially 
recent history, that a system of purely secular instruction unless 
supplemented by religious teaching, or rather let us say unless 
pervaded by the spiritual, becomes an actual peril and may over- 
whelm a nation in ruin. A system of public schools leaves un- 
solved the problem of religious instruction, and the question as to 
how this may best be given is one on which men may differ. 
“Even the modern ideal,” says Fisher, “of a free church in a free 
state leaves unsettled the proper boundaries of the civil authority. 
The question of education, for example furnishes material for 
controversies not easy of adjustment.” And on this difficult 
subject should not our Baptist doctrine of soul liberty come into ` 
play, and assure to each one seeking conscientiously to maintain 
principle the right to think for himself ? | 

When we turn from America to India what most impresses 
us is the contrast in conditions. In population, wealth, education, 
religion and social relations the contrast is complete. The 
American school system could not be set up in India and made to 
work. Caste, poverty, ignorance, sex relation and a host of 
other obstacles would rise up and make the American system: 
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recent history, that a system of purely secular instruction unless 
supplemented by religious teaching, or rather let us say unless 
pervaded by the spiritual, becomes an actual peril and may over- 
whelm a nation in ruin. A system of public schools leaves un- 
solved the problem of religious instruction, and the question as to 
how this may best be given is one on which men may differ. 


“Even the modern ideal,” says Fisher, “of a free church in a free 


state leaves unsettled the proper boundaries of the civil authority. 
The question of education, for example furnishes material for 
controversies not easy of adjustment.” And on this difficult 
subject should not our Baptist doctrine of soud liberty come into 
play, and assure to each one seeking conscientiously to maintain 
principle the right to think for himself? 

When we turn from America to India what most impresses 
us is the contrast in conditions. In population, wealth, education, 
religion and social relations the contrast is complete. The 
American school system could not be set up in India and made to 
work. Caste, poverty, ignorance, sex relations and a host of 


other obstacles would rise up and make the American system: 


impossible. 
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~ The present system of éducation in India, is not one which 
has been worked up de novo by the British Government. It js 
only the development and extension of a great antiquity which 
the British found when they came to the country. Whether 
Hindus, Mohamedans or Buddhists, the educational system of the 
d people in each case, is closely connected with their religion. 
-This has been true, perhaps, of all peoples. The synagogue was 
the school house of the Jews and the text book was the Old 
| Testament. In the monasteries of Burma the sacred books are 
¿the subjects of study and so far as possible in the sacred language. 
Of course other things are added but religion is the thing and the 
whole literature almost is religious. In India schools were attached 
to mosques or shrines supported by state grants in cash or land, 
or by private liberality. In Burma the monasteries were well 
| supported by all classes from the king down, for it was an act of 
-merit to contribute to religion. 
~ The British at first had no desire to change these things. 
In fact they could not have done so had they wished it. The 
-institutions of religion and the education connected therewith, 
| were too firmly fixed in the hearts and lives of the people. 
| The British Raj continued the support which Indian rulers had 
formerly given. But the presence of the British in India gradually 
_ brought about changes in the social and administrative conditions 
_ of the country, and these in their turn reacted on the educational 
_ policy of the Government. The impulse toward reform came 
from two sources, the need of Government for public servants 
ay 1 Knowledge of the English language, and the influence of 
missionaries in favour of both English and Vernacular education. 
In 1833 official recognition was given to the necessity of public 
support for Western education in India. At first various attempts 
were made differing in different provinces, to extend English 
education by the establishment of government schools and colleges, 
and by strengthening the indigenous schools ; meanwhile missions 
_ were also at work and playing an important part in the education 
_ of the youth of the country. 
I: The despatch of 1854 (reaffirmed in 1859 when the 
_ administration was transferred to the Crown) introduced the 
| policy which in the main up to the present has been the policy 
_ Of Government in regard to education. A commission appointed 
_ im 1882 after making careful inquiries into the measures which 
_ had been taken to carry out the policy adopted in 1854, submitted 
further detailed proposals for carrying out the principles of that 
policy. They advised increased ~ reliance upon and systematic 
eouragement of private effort: and their recommendations 
were apptoved by the Government of India, With reference to 
the system of education established under this policy, in a 
resolution issued in 1904 Government say, “It makes provision 
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in varying degtees for all forms of intellectual activity which 
appeal toa civilized community. It seeks to satisfy the aspira- 
tions of students in the domains of learning and research; it 
supplies the Government with a succession of upright and 
intelligent public. servants; it trains workers in every branch of 
commercial enterprise that has made good its footing in India ; it 
attempts to develop the resources of the country and to 
stimulate and improve indigenous arts and industries ; it offers to 
all classes of society a training suited to their position in life ; 
and for these ends it is organized on lines which admit of 
indefinite expansion as the demand for education grows, and 
public funds or private liberality afford a larger measure of 
support.” The above quotation shows the attitude of Government _ 
toward the present system of education, and in that system it 1s 
the aided school which Government seeks specially to foster. 
The report of the Director of Public Instruction for Burma, for 
the year 1919-20, apart from certain special schools, gives for the 
province a total of colleges and schools for puble instruction of 
8,417 with 372,561 pupils and out of this number there are 8,294 
aided schools with 356,294 pupils, z.e. 95.6 per cent of the pupils 
in public schools in Burma are in aided schools under private 
management. And there would seem to be no tendency in - 
Burma at least to establish a system of government schools in 
competition with institutions privately managed. 

As Americans and as Baptists we naturally prefer the 
American system of free schools to the grant-in-aid system. The 
grant-in-aid system is a sort of local option in education, under 
which the poorest and most backward of the people are apt to be 
neglected, unless missions or other philanthropic agencies come to 
their assistance. Nevertheless, the system has its good points 
and the American system is not without its defects, it is nota 
pattern shown on the Mount from which there may be no 
departure under penalty, of the divine displeasure. It was a 
statesman-like policy which established and developed the 
grant-in-aid system. The most difficult problem in any couutry 
is that of religious education and this system has within it the 
means of solving the difficulties which arise in connection with 
that subject. Under this system the Government can deal wisely 
and fairly with the people of the country, separated as they are 
into many races and with divers and conflicting creeds. They 
can also in this land of unparalleled ignorance and poverty 
encourage every educational force in the empire to come forward 
and help in the work of enlightenment. If we had in this country, 
instead of the present system, a system of Government schools 
giving secular education only, the non-Christian religions would 
not be able to permeate such a system with the spirit of religion, 
on the other hand they would themselves be undermined and in 
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time destroyed by the teaching of western thought ; and nothing 

having been put in their place what would be the state of the 
country ? The destructive effect of non-religious or irreligious 

_ teaching has already been manifested in India, and Government 

_ are desirous that religious instruction should be given along with 

the teaching of secular subjects. oe 
Bar (To be continued in February Review.) 


R. 
Consecraied Giving 


By Mrs, D. Downie. 


AY ARISTIAN giving is both a duty and a privilege. To give 
(A) because it is our duty to give is well, but to give because 
_ œ we love to give is better. A dollar given to foreign 
missions from a sense of. duty may accomplish just as 
1 for the heathen as one given because we love God and the 
ai men, but in the sight of God the latter is much more 
| - Then, again, in God's sight, a gift is valuable in propor- 
tion to the sacrifice it costs as well as the motive that prompts it. 
= If we study the Mosaic law with regard to giving, and turn 
_ to the Lord’s words on the same subject, we will find a great 
_ similarity. The Jews, God's own people, were exhorted to practise 
tithing and they were to give regularly at set times. The first- 
fruits of the harvest ; the first-born of the flock ; the very best of 
heir possessions. In Gen. 28: 22 we find Jacob saying to 
“Of all that thou shalt give me I will surely give the tenth 
ee ’—which was a joyful acceptance of what he knew to 
s wish, When God's tithes were withheld, how often 
command to bring the tithes into the store-house and 
Ge | the prophet of God a reminder in the stern question 
Sa aman rob God ? and the assertion that they had robbed - 
_ Him in tithes and offerings. i 
= In the New Testament the disciples are instructed to give 
they were te and to lay by in store on the first day 
the week. In both cases it was systematic and proportionate 
any Christian giving that does not follow both of these forms — 
is defective. 
____ It was not very long after we had entered upon our life 
work before we began to ask ourselves if we were doing our 
uty in the matter of giving. We could not feel, as one 
y did, that it was enough to have given ourselves to the 
id that we need give no money in the heathen land, but 
p up our subscriptions in the home-land. We felt that 
demanded more. We had always given, as we thought, 
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liberally and yet when we came to analyze our giving we found it 
was far short of the very least the Bible demanded. When we 
decided to ‘tithe everything and hold the tithe as sacred to the 
work, we began to realize that we had been doing very little. 
Giving took on a new aspect and new objects for help—constantly 
presented themselves. | 
4 Our children began, at a very early age, to look upon what 
they had as belonging to the Lord and were always anxious to 
give Him what was due to Him. Once a gift of two dollars was 
sent to one of the.little ones. She tithed it, and when the Lord's 
bag was empty she began to tithe again. | said “ Why, dear, you 
took the tenth of your money once.” “Oh, yes Mamma,” she 
replied, “but my Lord’s bag is empty, so I am tithing again.” 
This went on several times and but a very small amount of the 
two dollars was spent on the lassie herself. I never told her 
any different, for it seemed to me a sweet thing for her to do. 
The custom of tithing has made some progress among our 
Telugu Christians. It is customary among the Christian women 
in the villages to take out a single or double handful of rice for the 
Lord's pot, when measuring out the supply of rice for each day, 
and on Sunday to bring it all to the Church as their offering to the 
Lord. The men, as wage-earners bring coin and so the household 
is represented, In some of the schools it is customary to give a 
thank-offering to the Lord when a girl passes an examination. One — 
year two girls went up for a Public Examination, one passed, the 
other failed. At the communion service two rupees were handed 
in by each girl., When the girl that failed was asked why she had 
made a thank-oftering, she said she was thankful because she had 
been allowed to żry forthe examination and so gave her money. 
It is very common in our Telugu Churches, at the Communion 
service, to hear such notices as these read out by the Pastor— 
“Thank-offering because a sick wife was restored to health’ — 
‘Thank-offering for the birth of a child” —“ for a sick child made 
well ”—“ for a sick cow restored to health.” In whatever makes 
them rejoice the Lord must share. It is a good sign when Indian 
Christians are ready to part with their money as a token of joy. 
The offering of first-fruits is a usual practice in oriental 
countries. The first harvesting of grain is usually given, with 
appropriate ceremonies to the patron god. It is a common sight 
in the various fields to see, on improvised platforms, mud images 
of Ganesha—the god of plenty—represented with an abnormally 
large stomach and an elephant head. To him are presented the 
gifts of grain, the priests of the nearest temple performing the 
ceremonies and appropriating the gifts for the temple use, 
Much of the giving by the heathen is from fear. The priests 
and fakirs threaten the people with dire trouble or with their 
curses and the deluded ones will often almost beggar themselves 
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to avert some calamity. Some give to appease the demons and 
still others give to pile up merit for themselves. Thus we find 
scattered over the country stone rests where tired cooles may rest 
their loads for a while; water booths where passing travellers may 
obtain a cool drink; rest-houses for weary pilgrims. Wealthy men 
build and endow temples and support many Brahman priests in 
idleness. It is the Shudras, the great artisan and farming.class, 
who usually perform these meritorious deeds and when we reach 
this class with the gospel, all this will be diverted to the use of the 
Christian Churches and self-support be assured. We thank the 
Lord there is an awakening among the Shudras all over our 
mission, and the feeling is very prevalent among all mission 
societies that very soon there will be a great coming to the Lord 
from among this class. God grant that time may come very soon, 
is our fervent prayer. 
Coonoor. 


| ae? | 


= “Kam ant Labour in a Deccan Pillage” 
By Rev. B. J. Rockwood 


RAS K A] HEN ding this book by H. H. Mann and N. V. Kanit- 
"T iN kar I was so impressed with many utterances in it 
ES, that I felt that it would be well worth my time to make 
eb Mast i an extensive review of it for our MISSIONARY REVIEW. 
he authors are eminently fitted for thejr task. Both 
been teachers in an Agricultural Institute in Poona, one is 
“now Director of Agriculture in Bombay Presidency. Both lived 
several months in the village studied and both had previously 
made a study of another village, and this first experience together 
vith the criticism made of this first report was a great help 
int their second report. 
I will not stop to review their discussions of the physical 
“features of the village nor of the land and its divisions. The 
village studied was Jategam, situated 25 miles north-east of Poona 
E ia so separated from all large cities as to be an economic unit, 
im ependent to a large extent, of the influences of city life. The 
atea of the village lands is 2449 acres. The number of the 
Leg bitants is 736. 
f The land was stony, rough and hilly, with small fertile 
s having mostly red soil and the rainfall varied from 9°30 
‘inches to 36 inches over a period of 13 years. The land was held 
T i holders of whom 33 held 30 acres or more, 77 held 5 to 
20 acres, 25 one to five acres, and 11 below one acre. Many of 
__ these holders rented their lands so that the number of cultivators 
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was only 114. There were four plots under separate cultivations 
of 4 acre or below and 4 of over 30 acres. 

The authors made a careful study of the vegetation, crops 
and cultivation of the village. They studied every tree as well 
as the weeds, grasses and grains. They valued the income from 
¿a mango tree at Rs. 2-8-o per annum. As to implements for 
cultivation they found 55 wooden and 6 iron ploughs and 30 carts, 

These six improved iron ploughs were owned by villagers 
and rented out to others when not used by themselves. It was a 
Joint ownership and the joint owners co-operated in the use of 
them so that the required yoke of oxen could be attained. The 
rental was from 23 to 3 annas per day. Several shopkeepers saw 
the value of these ploughs and opened large depots where they 
were kept on hire. They had not less than 900 such ploughs in 
this neighbourhood. This is a most interesting fact. 

Apart from iron ploughs the following implements were 
found in the village,—55 wooden ploughs, 84 harrows, 77 seed 
drills, 151 inter-cultivating implements and 30 carts. Most of 
these implements were locally prepared. The usual cost of each 
was :—plough with yoke, Rs. 11-8-0; harrow, Rs. 2-8-0: seed 
drill, Ks. 4-4-0; inter-cultivating hoe, Rs. 3-0-0; cart, Rs. 60. 
They were paying about Rs. 300 per annum to the tradesmen as 
rental on iron ploughs. 

A study of the crops shows the precariousness of farming 
in India. There were but 2 to 4 good seasons in 13 years. 

An interesting study was made of the cost of each crop per 
acre including assessment, labour, etc. The following table of 
costs for one crop will be of interest :— 


Expenditure. With hired labour. With cultivator’s 


| | own labour. 
Kambu Rs: T3 i -o Rs. 6:15 o 
Income II IE oO II II O 


It was a loss of Rs. 1-6-0 per acre to the farmer who hired 
his labour and a profit of Rs. 4-12-0 to the man who did his own 
work. The study of profit and loss for this crop for the past 
5 years shows that the man who hired labour worked at a profit ` 
2 years anda loss in 3 years, while the man who did his own 
work gained 4 times and lost all during the year 1918-19. Wheat, 
grain and sweet potatoes showed a profit to both classes of 
cultivators. Sugar cané a loss to the first class and a gain to the 
second. 

The authors considered the year under study (1917) as an 
average year. They estimated that during the last ten years 
there were but two good seasons and during these two good seasons 
the net return per acre was Rs, 11-2-0. Thus it becomes clear to 
what an extent the cultivation in this village is a gamble in rain. 
“The precariousness of the rainfall is the factor which tends to 
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Excess (+) deficiency (—) 


” eed! a) +2,318 +218 —I17,164 
” per family + 232 + 18 — 137 
3» =» perhead + s54 iid aif * em 


For an analysis of these figures the reader must be referred 
to the book itself. The cost of living was based on a standard of 
living which the people set for themselves, not what the authors 
thought they ought to have. The authors say, “This economic 
inquiry» into the conditions of the people in a village which 
represents many hundreds in the precarious tract of the central 
Bombay, Deccan, and which is of a purely rural character is 
disheartening, It is difficult indeed to see where the future 
of such a village lies, If it had a series of good years, it would 
flourish, and though it could hardly pay its way and pay off debt, 
it would gradually, we think, recover a sound economic position, 
though the people would for a good many years have to live 
below their standard, or be subsidised by their representatives 
living in the industrial centres. But what are the chances of a 
good year? They are two years out of the last ten.” 

Then follows an interesting study of the village. We can- 
not stop here. The next chapter deals with the effect of prices 
on rural prosperity. We can only give the conclusions. 

“We are not, at present, A deta to extend the application 
of the conclusion reached in this chapter from the typically food 
producing villages which we have considered to the places where 
large crops of cotton, sugar, or similar crops are produced for sale. 
These cases demand special study.” 

‘Leaving such special cases on one side, we may consider 
that, in general, the evil effects of rise in prices on the general 
condition of the rural population can, in the Deccan, at any rate, 
hardly be gainsaid. And if this is clear, the question of the 
maintenance of low prices by any means whatever may be a matter 
for much more serious concern than has hitherto been realized,” 
General conclusions— 

The precariousness of the agricultural return is due to the 
gamble in rain. There were 9 good years out of 24. Even the 
average year left the village underfed and more in debt. 

Many left for Bombay and other large industrial centres, 
There is a loss of enterprise in such villages, Much of the land 
seems to be cultivated below the margin of profit. 

We think this a most valuable study, especially for those 
interested in introducing western methods and western costly 
agricultural implements into Indian agricultural life. What India 
needs is water. How cana ryot invest more money in a harrow 
or for cultivation than the net income off his land for a period of 
years? The depreciation of his implements will be greater than 
the total income from his land. If wet farming is considered, we- 
can only reply that wet farming is a special interest to a very 
small group of people. Our Christians are not in this group. 
Kurnool, 
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Rev. Cyrus Fisher Tolman, D.D., An 
Ayppreciativn 

By Rev. W. E Witter, D.D., M.D 


AM GE readers of the Vews and of the MISSIONARY REVIEW we 
: are sure will be glad to have some special mention of the 
passing of one of the foremost missionaries of the past 
three or four generations; for such indeed was the Rev. 
_ Cyrus Fisher Tolman whom so many of us knew so well and 
= whom to know thus, or even slightly, was to have received a touch 
divine. We can readily believe that throughout his entire life the 
sentiment of the beautiful poem sent us all for Chrismas Greetings 
from our beloved Secretary and Mrs. Robbins in 1918, was practi- 
cally the daily prayer of Cyrus F. Tolman. 
“May every soul that touches mine— 
i Be it the slightest contact—get therefrom some good, 
Some little grace, one kindly thought, 
One inspiration yet unfelt, one bit of courage 
For the darkening sky, one gleam of faith 
To brave the thickening ills of life, 
One glimpse of brighter skies beyond the gathering mists 
To make this life worth while 
3; And heaven a surer heritage.” 
~ Dr, Tolman was born in Meridan, N. Y. October 25th., 
€ 1832, and was one of the early graduates of Colgate University, a 
beloved classmate of my father-in-law, Rev. William Potter and 
_ of Dr. Osborne, both men of like character with Dr. Tolman, the 
former giving his daughter Mary to Assam asa missionary in 1883, 
and with his wife, in earlier years, offering himself to the Home 
Mission Society as missionary to Mexico where his churches, 
during a long ministry, became the banner churches in gifts for 
home and state and foreign missions; while Dr. Osborne distin- 
_ guished hiniself along the same lines and became one of the honoured 
_ presidents in the South of one of our Home Mission Society’s 
F, Be ools for the elevation of the negro race. Oh, what loveable 
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£ and Christ-filled men were that trio of classmates. . What fellow- 
_ ship will be theirs now and evermore in the service of the ever- 
_ working Father for whom they wrought so splendidly through so 
_ many years of loyal service here. ~ | 

__ __ Dr. Tolman, soon after graduation, married the daughter of 
Dr, Miles Bronson, one of the most honoured and beloved and 
~ Successful missionaries Assam has ever had or ever will have in 
cration to the Saviour. They themselves and their children 
allthey had, at whatever cost of self, were continuously laid 
‘upon the altar, and how wonderfully did the Author, Organizer, 
__ and Sustainer of His own great world-wide universal, world-saving 
| enterprise bless them who gave their lives to home and foreign 
Missions. 
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His bride had been born in Assam and was here during the: 
Sepoy rebellion and naturally welcomed the thought of returning 
to the land of her birth and her loved ones here. They sailed 
from Boston in 1858, ate 
| They founded the mission in the Mikir hills, where he con- 
tracted fever from which he was unable to recover in the climate 
of Assam, and in 1861 they returned to the United States, he being 
regarded at the time as a hopeless invalid. 
- But God had great plans for Cyrus and Mary Tolman. He 
was to beome one of the most efficient and self-sacrificing of the 
District Secretaries of the American Baptist Foreign Mission Society 
fora period considerably exceeding a quarter of a century. A 
bow! of bread and milk was his favourite lunch for two very good 
reasons, first because it was economical for the cause he served, 
and secondly because he liked it ; but the second reason was a very 
subordinate one to the first. Like Hudson Taylor of the China 
Inland Mission, he was always thinking how money could be savéd 
as well as drawn from the pockets of willing givers—saved for the 
winning of souls through God's sent ones, and native evangelists and 
Bible women and the translation of the Word of Life and of tracts, 
leaflets, booklets and the support of colporteurs to carry these 
leaves of healing to the multitudes. One had only to hear a single 
address of the young, the middle aged, or the white-haired ever 
‘vigorous Dr. Tolman, or sit with him for a single frugal lunch in 


hotel or restaurant, to receive the impression, never to be forgotten, « 


that there was one man at least who believed with all his mind, 
might, soul and strength that the heathen were God’s choicest gift 
to His only begotten Son, and that no higher calling could come 
to any man or woman than to join heart and soul with Jesus in 
‘asking the Father for “the heathen for His inheritance and the 
uttermost parts of the earth for His possession.” How my heart’s 
throbs quicken as I recall the hours it was my privilege to sit with 
that. man and his Lord and Master—all small talk tabooed while he 
spoke not from himself but as the Master taught him, of the things 
‘most worth while, whileon memory’savalls were being written lessons 
the worth of which along the lines of self-forgetfulness in ministry for 
others—others seemingly to human eyes of least account—lessons 
invaluable for life's most joyful living anywhere under whatever 
circumstances one can possibly be placed. Dr. Tolman, having 
exceeded the age of retirement from the active duties of the 
District Secretaryship of the Chicago District, which for a long 
time extended even to San Francisco and Seattle on the Pacific 
Coast, became pastor of one of the young churches of Chicago, 
where he wrought with great success for several happy years, 
‘beloved and honoured by the people who loved their aged-young 
astor, many of whom caught the spirit of their father-leader, 
{is retirement when over eighty years of age was a deep regret to 
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“many of his flock. But his labors did not cease here. He took. 
up his residence with his son, Frank. L, Tolman, at Slingerslands, 
WN, Y., not far from Albany, and became acting pastor for atime of 
the North Albany Baptist missions, and frequently preached in 
ny churches, in the Calvary church of which city, he, shortly 
his coronation, preached a sermon long to be remembered 
ond who listened to the aged Saint Tolman on that memo- 
Sabbath. Indeed the very Sunday after his call to higher 
ce he was to have supplied the pulpit of the Slingerlands 
_ Methodist Church in the absence of their pastor, Dr. Rickard. 
| Dr. Tolman’s devotion to his motherless grandchildren, Edith and 
Ann Tolman, twins, whose champion he had been since their 
_ mother's death was known to many. Only a few hours before 
his death he completed a playhouse for the little girls, | | 
= His passing was wonderful in blessing for himself and his 
loved ones. From his daughter, Julia. of Chicago, for many years 
teacher of Greek, we have word, “As he was coming in from the 
den at my brother John’s he fell and remained unconscious, 

























il the end two hours later...spared sickness and suffering...We 
ght hisdear body back to Chicago to rest beside mother’s at Oak- 
ods. Dr. Crandall, who officiated at mother’s fun eral, preached 
funeral sermon for father. The love and joy that surrounded him 
_ ashelay inthe casket were very beautiful. 1 consider father’s iving 
up of his great desire to revisit Assam, that he might help Frank 
c with his motherless children, his supreme sacrifice. You know 
his heart's desires. I wish you could have been with us, but I 
Know that in distant Assam you love and know him as I do.” 
nd here is a revelation of that great loving heart of Dr. 
Iman written in a strong hand under date of February 17-1920, 
to which I find that I replied on April 12th, 
lien. “My dear Brother, Somehow I never did get weaned from 
dear old Assam. I hardly dared to hope to be there again. 
{£ But somehow something of late whispered to my soul, 
| ‘Why not go now?’ My sons are able to support me. Last 
October I planned to go to Honululu, but could not get passage 
till January. So Julia took me to Cuba instead of Honululu. 
she went back to her school for February, I remained in 
and visited the missions of the Southorn Board in the 
mn part of the Island, and then went all the way east to 
intiago, stopping where our missions were, to see their workings 
id how I could get along in health and language. I saw no reason 
d not go back to Assam. Iam asking you what you 
utit. I would not go to be a burden, but could I not be a 
e way? Tobe sure I am over 87. My father lived 
so did my sister, your beloved friend so many years 
cretary of the Woman’s Baptist Foreign Mission Society 
West, and her sister lived to be 08. and may live-well ten 
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years yet and have nothing to do, or else go back to Assam and 
do some good to somebody, E 

“What say you—not your first impulse, but your second, 
mature judgment. I know that everybody would fear to have me 
live with them lest I weary them. But why could I not live by 
myself with plenty of servants to care for me? I think I owe 
you a letter. Have paid the $100 to the Society for the memorial 
room in the Hostel for myself and my beloved Mary. 


-With kind regards for Mrs. Witter and love for you, I am 


as ever, C. F. Tolman, Slingerslands, N. Y.” 
Besides the members of Dr. Tolman’s family mentioned 
above there are Major Edgar Bronson Tolman, formerly Corpor- 


ation Counsel for Chicago, Prof. C. F. Tolman, Professor of 


Geology if Leland Stanford University, Palo Alto, California, and 
John N. Tolman of Red Lodge, Montana. 

What a legacy of love is theirs and ours who had the rare 
privilege, shared by thousands, to whom he ministered the Word 
of Life through so long a period, many of whom are serving God 
to day in home and foreign mission fields largely because of his 
influence upon us as the messenger to our consciences of our Risen 
age ever repeated command “Go—Lo I am with you all the 

ays.” | 


Gauhali 
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rial support, mental equipment, and 
the inclination, you may be a free 
lance. But the moment you join any 
group other than a free lance club, 
you accept limitations. The Baptist 
denomination is not a free lance club. 

The group has liberties as a group, 
Two men or two million men have the 
right to seek common doctrinal plat- 
form, whether that platform be eco- 
nomic, political or religious. This is 
an alienable right of the group. Free 
and voluntary association on a com- 
mon platform for common ends is 
what made America an independent 
nation. A political party without a 
platform is unthinkable. A denomi- 
nation controlled by a group who have 
no declared platform is heading for the 
rocks. | 

The Baptist denomination has never 
allowed creeds to be imposed upon it 
by others. It has never compelled 
anyone in the denomination to accept 
the Baptist confession of faith. But 
Baptists have always insisted upon 
their own right to declare their beliefs 
in a definite, formal way, and to 
protect themselves by refusing to sup- 
port men in important places as 
teachers and preachers who do not 
agree with them, ‘This group of right 
of self-protection is as sacred as any 
individual right. 

lf a group cf men known as Baptists, 
consider themselves trustees of certain 
great truths they have an inalienable 
right to conserve and propagate those 
truths unmolested by others inside the 
denomination who oppose those truths. 
The latter have an equal right to 
unite, with another group agreeing 
with them. But they have no right 
to attempt to make of the Baptist 
denomination a free lance club, 


WHEN ARE New STATEMENTS or 
BELIEF NEEDED? 


They are needed under various 
circumstances. Sometimes they are 
needed to differentiate Baptists from 
other denominations as in the Puritan 
Era in England. Sometimes to defend 
themselves against false charges, as 
in Roumania and other European 
countries to-day. Sometimes they are 
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scattered over the world as was de- 
signed in the Fraternal Address of 
Southern Baptists two years ago. 
They are needed in times of doctri- 
nal vagueness, confusion and unrest, 
as at present. 

These confessions of faith do not 
in any way interfere with Baptist 
liberty. They are never given in 
formal form, They are never free 
from defects. They are never imposed 
by legal sanctions. Their influence 
is moral and spiritual. No two of them 
are ever indentical in form, although 
most of them agree in substance. 
They are never doctrinal strait-jackets 
like Catholic creeds. 

But while they do not destroy 
liberty, they do enable Baptist life to 
function effectively. They educate the 
young believer. They enable the 
average church meniber to get his 
bearings. They define certain great 


limits within which a man is entitled 


to call himself a Baptist. They have 
the immense practical value of indi- 
cating who can work together success- 
fully in the enterprises of the King- 
dom of God, 


Tue Limits or CO-OPERATION. 


The last point is worthy of emphasis. 
Practical co-operation is, after all, a 
fine test of doctrinal fellowship, and 
doctrinal fellowship is a fine test of the 
limits of practical co-operation. The 
exact limits are, of course, hard to 
define, but they are certain great 
guiding principles. 

[f a man holds consistently the Uni- 
tarian view of Christ’s person, he can- 
not long co-operate with those who 
hold the deity of Christ. The two 
conceptions are antagonistic in them- 
selves and in the great groups of 
beliefs which go with them. For the 
one group bad men evolve into good 
men by being saved from their sins 
in response to good influences. For 
the other group bad men become 
good men by being saved from their 
sins in response to the Gospel appeal. 
For one group education is the chief 
agency for changing men. For the 
other, regeneration by the power of 


needed to unify groups of e God's Em 
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help the Government in its task, on a 
certain condition, vis. that we shall be 
free, while conforming to all educa- 
tional and other regulations, to present 
the Word of God toall whocome to us. 
I should regard the acceptance of grants 
tinder the Conscience Clause as disas- 
trous, if it comes into effect. The alter- 
native is to give up our grants and 
either close our schools, or, where we 
can get funds, go on teaching the Bible 
‘to all our pupils. 

The voluntary plan of religious edu- 
cation is disastrous, from the viewpoint 
of discipline. We would divide our 
student body into two contending 
camps, the Bible-men and the anti- 
Bible-men ; the latter inevitably work- 
ing against the former. . . . The 
voluntariness would not be on the part 
of the students, but on the part of the 
guardians, . . . When the defi- 
nite issue is put up to the parents they 
are almost certain, under the pressure 
of their caste people, and of organiza- 
tions like the Arya Samaj, to say, 
ING. 85 

To my mind there is only one 
course open to us, I believe that 
religious education is an essential part 
of our education. The only religion I 
can teach is the religion of Jesus Christ, 
as found in the Bible; and I refuse, 
even as an educator, on the ground of 
its pedagogical relations to the work 
that I am doing—I refuse to teach 
anybody who turns his back on the 
only religious education I can offer.’ 

The duty and privilege of the Chris- 
tian missionary. is plainly to preach 
the Gospel of Christ, without fear or 
favor, If this can be done with govern- 
ment aid, without compromise, well 
and good; but if conditions are attach- 
ed to help given. by men or money 
which hinder the work of witnessing 
to Christ, then such help becomes a 
mill-stone around the neck of the 
missionary. It is more important. to 

_have the co-operation of the Spirit of 
God than to enjoy the approval and 
support of anti-Christian forces. 

Missonary Review of the World, 


Since the above was written. the 
Madras Legislative Council, which is 
composed largely of Indians, has turned 


down by a large majority, a resolution 
to include a conscience clause in the 
Grant-in-aid rules.— Editor 
se a 
A Plymouth Pilgrimage 

Hundreds of travelers have journey- ` 
ed to Plymouth, Massachusetts, ” 
during the summer to see the pageant, 
“The Pilgrim Spirit,” and after 
visiting Pilgrim Hall have climbed ~ 
the hill to the old burying ground. 
There many have stood beside the 
grave of Governor Bradford, facing 
the sea that brought the early 
Puritans. 

Yet few have stopped beside a low 
stone that marks the grave of Abigail 
Brown Judson, mother of the cele- 
brated missionary, Adoniram Judson. 
The epitaph on the stone reads: 

Sacred to the memory of Mrs. 

Abigail, wid. of the late Rev. 

Adoniram Judson, who died Jan. 

31, 1842, aged 82 years. Her 

hope was in the gospel of our 

Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ. 

She felt the balm and efficacy of 

those leaves which are for the 

healing of the nations. 

A guilty weak and helpless worm 

on thy kind arms I fall; 

Be thou my guide and righteousness 

My Jesus and my all. 

In the early days of the colony in 
1802, the Judson family came from 
Braintree, Massachusetts, to settle in 
Plymonth. A sister of young Adon- 
iram’s, and the companion of his 
childhood, remembered hearing her 
parents relaté that when her brother 
was only four years old, he used to 
gather the children of the neighbor- 
hood to play church, he officiating as 
minister. Even then his favourite 
hymn was the one beginning, “ ‘Go 
preach my gospel,’ saith the Lord.” 

The mother of this greatest of 
missionaries taught him to read when 
he was only three years old. While 
his father was absent on a journey 
she planned to give her husband an 
agreeable surprise on his return, 
succeeding so well that when- his 
father came home the child saluted 
him by reading a whole chapter of 
the Bible, 











































tary, 1912, that 
saw his mother for 
ust before he sailed 
tine for Calcutta, 
yraphers tell us with 
e received word of her 
. Yet the influence and 
ter of this mother has 


he accomplished. Her 
ace, the end of. her 
image, should be a 
ed by those who wish 


01 -In the Baptist. 
: shy r This “the Gospel” 9 
man Abbott says: “The 
duced to its simplest form, 
ted thus: God wishes me 
son. Do I wish God to be 
y Father? If this is what 
wish, he will take me as I am 
ke me what he wishes me to 
| is just the desire to be like 
; it is reaching out the hand and 
hold of the stretched out hand 
.’ We would res ectfully 
if this statement is “the 
| There is not a Jewish 
e in the land where this 
not preached every week. 
as we understand it is the 
s of God's love for a world 
thrist’s sacrifice for a world 
of God's plan for the 
a world in sin. It is all 
n John 3: 16. We prefer 
tion of the gospel to 
definition, - 
© —Watchman Examiner. 
_ Cheer Up 


t a new girl I saw you 


cout (to Tenderfoot) : 
1 stop when you 
> cement walk the 


did you think 


y boy tell me 
suites to keep 


sands through her son 
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toa great missionary’s 


e old one painted over.” 
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There was a silence in the class till 
a tenderfoot scout held up his hand 
and replied: ‘‘Your breakfast, your 
dinner, and your supper I 





your 


Edith: "I noticed you METE _ 
arah’ 


eyes when ‘The Sorrows of 
film was being shown." | 
Jack; ‘' Yes, it wasa moving picture.’’ 


“Eliza,” said a friend of the family 
to the old colored washerwoman, 
“have you seen Miss Edith’s fiance ?” 

Eliza pondered for a moment, then 
bent over.the laundry tubs once more. 
“No, ma'am,” she said, “it ain't 
been in the wash yet.” 


“What does it mean, Tommy,” 
the Sunday school teacher asked, 
"where it says ‘they rent their 
clothes’ 2?” | | 

“T suppose they couldn't afford to 
buy them,” replied Tommy, 





Al: “My dear sir, what is it that 
a Ford runs on, a man eats with, and 
a girl.brushes her hair with ?”’ 

Pal: ‘Give it up.” 

Al: “A road, his mouth 


, and a 
hair brush," ; 





Briggs: “Rogers claims to be an 
agnostic, doesn’t he ?” 

Griggs: ‘ Only as to religion ; as to 
everything else he knows it all.’ 


“There's one reason why I could 
never love you, Charlie. Can’t you 
guess what it is?" 

"No: I can't think.” 

“That is the reason.” 





“Do you know you're growing 


‘handsome, hubby ?” 


“Yes; it's a way | have when it 
gets anywhere near your birthday.” 


Mr. Highbrow (of Indianapolis): 
“Are you fond of ethnology, Miss 
Brushwood ?"’ | iag. 

Miss Brushwood (of Terre Haute): 
“Oh, my, yes; but I’m afraid to eat 
them—they look so much like toad- 
stools, you know." 





‘Just think, old top, in Japan you 
can get a wife for fifty cents.” | 
“Well,” drawled the cynic, “a good 


-œ wife's worth it, I reckon.” - 
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All Tura is on its way to the 
Gonference at Jorhat. This is the 
tenth day (Dec. 1) that we have 
travelled and we do not know how 
many days are yet before us. The 
Conference should have begun last 
evening, and some of us who were on 
duty the first two days will miss our 
chance. 

Last spring I wrote of a Garo man 
who had served the Mission in various 
capacities for twenty-six years, leaving 
us, to take up work for a Garo 
business man who is a member of the 
Governor's Council., The first man 
felt that he had not enough to do to 
justify him in taking the salary given 
him by this business man, so as he 
had the time he was willing and glad 
to give us four hours a day again, 
still doing some work for the member 
of the Council. 

His return to us is most opportune, 
as he has charge of urgent office work 
in our absence. 

Dr. Shepardson at Granville used 
to exhort. us to meditate upon what 
we already knew. As we have jogged 
along on this journey we have had 
time to think of the past decades : 

Memory is vivid as it reealls our 
tenth birthday spent in the district 
school under a teacher who is still 
Principal of a great city school when 
past three score and ten, brother toa 
well known successful Baptist pastor. 
Our twentieth birthday was spent in 
school at Granville under Dr. She- 
pardson. Our thirtieth, fortieth, 
fiftieth, and sixtieth birthdays have 
all been spent in Tura, but we hope 
Christ will come ere another decade 
passes. iMrs. W. C. Mason. 


JORHAT,—Born to Mrs. and Mr, 
Wyatt at Jorhat, Nov. 12, a 
Evans Young. 


son, 





Death of Mrs. Nichols and 
Mrs. Young. 


Only about a week before the 
meeting of the Convention, we were 
saddened by the home-going of Mrs. 
C. A. Nichols of Bassein, from the 
hospital at Maymyo. Mrs. Nichols 
(nee Jennie Root) came to Burma 
with her husband in 1877 and her 
whole missionary life has been spent 
at the great station of Bassein where 
with her husband she had no small 
part in making this the banner station 
of the American Baptist Foreign 
Mission Society. She was a woman 
of a reserved and quiet nature but 
her influence was felt by the thousands 
of pupils who have passed through 
the Sgaw Karen High School as well 
as over the wide field and more than a 


hundred churches among which her 


husband and she have worked for forty- 
two years. Wise in her councils, strong 
in her convictions, progressive in her 
outlook, tender in her ministrations, 
she will be long remembered through- 
out a wide circle of friends. Besides 
her husband she, leaves two children, 
Mrs. Mamie Galloway of Moulmein, 
and a son, Alvord, who on completion 
of his medical course at home will 
return to Burma for missionary work - 
at Kenteung. Our hearts go out to 
those left behind. 

Mrs, Wiliam M. Young, passed 
away while Conference was in session, 
She who had. spent her missionary 


life in the most pioneer work on the 


borders of civilization, who had never 
had the fellowship of many missionary 
associates, was called home from a 
bed of long continued and most 
excruciating pain when surrounded 
with the largest number of missionary 
fellow-workers ever gathered together. 
For over a year Mrs. Young had been 
the Victim of an insidious and slowly 
increasing disease which baffled all 
medical skill. And finally her sweet 















































came and she quietly fell 
. Mrs. Young, was born Alta 
Mason in 1865, and was 
nted to Burma in 1900 by the 
's Board of the West. On 
rival at Rangoon she was 
| to Mr. Young and they went 
‘ontier station to which he had 
designated for his second term 
ce. During these years in the 
states and over the border in 
, for on their return to the field 
two years ago they travelled 
‘land through China to open a 
s Burma, she was destined to 
S one of the largest ingatherings 
he history of our mission. Mr. 
ing and two sons survive. These 
men have always remained 
heir parents and the elder has 
ng the past few months been the 
“missionary in that new country 
d shown remarkable courage and 
elity for a young man of twenty 
s. Mr. Young and the younger 
‘the sons 
y Station to resume their well 
d work. Our sympathy goes 


anadian Mission 
» Gullison whom so many loved 
aw has been called to higher 
Mr. Gullison writes:— On 
of October, three days before 
us, when we all thought the 
| very near, Mrs. Gullison 
> the following message for her 
islonaries. 
' word, as nearly as I could, 
hour later,—‘After I am gone 
te you to send a little note 
aries through the “Field 
ell them thatyl have greatly 
all their messages of love, 
n much bee by them. 
unted it a special privilege 
ociated Aka Hg 
during all these 25 years. 
d their fellowship and 
ine work., Oh so much 
hat He would restore 
and allow me to continue 


‘station near where that country 


are returning to their- 


I recorded it 
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-serving Him with them for many years 


yet. But He has chosen otherwise, 
and His will is best, yes—best—though 
we do not understand it now. I hope — 
the Lord Jesus is going to let me 
engage in service a little higher, servi- 
ces such as, and where physical 
infirmities dé not hinder. There is 
no death for me, I am just being 
promoted to the next room. My 
favorite hymn these days is the one 
beginning with the words ‘ Lord Jesus, 
thou dost keep thy child.” It ex- 
presses my experience and my assur- 
ance, better than any words of my 
own. ‘This life of trust, how glad, 
how sweet! My need and His great 
fulness meet, and I have all in Him, 
yes all in Him.” ' 

To the very end she triumphed 
most gloriously in and through Jesus 
Christ, and passed into His presence 
with a sweet smile to receive from her 
Lord's own lips the promotion she 
hoped for—'Well done, good and 
faithful servant......enter thou into the 
joy of the Lord.’ ” 


_ Arrived—Mr. and Mrs. Glendinning 


and two children on November toth, 
Mr. and Mrs. Hart (for the first 
time) and Misses Hatch and Clarke 
on November 19th, Misses Tolsom, 
McGill, McLeish and Mason (re- 
turning) and Misses Bain, Hellyer 
and Matthews, on November goth, 
Married—On December 7th, 1921, 
in the Telugu Baptist Church, Coca- 
nada, by Rev. H. Y. Corey of 
Waltair, Mr. John Wilson Davis of 
Waltair and Miss Alma Mae Mat- 
thews, lately arrived from Canada. 


American Baptist Telugu 
Mission mie 
A Bible Training School Building 
for Our Mission 


NELLORE.—We call on our friends 
to rejoice with us in the good news 
which we have received from home. 

The following is quoted from a cable 
received by our Mission treasurer on 
October 26th, | pat 
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“ Miss Margarita Moran friends 
nine thousand five hundred 
dollars.” | 

The next week came a letter from 

our Woman's Board explaining that 
810,000 had been given by three of the 


ladies in the Gurley family of New 


York state as a memorial to their 
mother Mrs, Gurley who visited India 
in Igt0. The gift was designated 
to the “erection of the long-desired 
permanent home for our Woman's 
Bible Training School in South India. 
$500 is retained at home to meet the 
expense of a suitable bronze tablet 
which will be prepared and sent later.’ 

Our hearts are filled with gratitude 
to God for His answer to our prayers, 

MARGARITA Moran, 





RAMAPATNAM,—We have been 
enjoying a visit from our dear Senior 
Missionaries, Dr. and Mrs. Downie 
It was not only a visit, but a real time 
of fellowship which proved a pleasure 
and a blessing to us of few years of 

service. Every question and problem 
of our work was of interest to them, 
as evidenced by their visits to every 
part of the compound and to the class 
room. Dr. Downie gave us a splendid 
talk on Sunday afternoon and again 
to the student body at Chapel service, 
He enjoyed tennis every evening, put 
in spite of his being such a lover of 
sports, he declined to enter the foot- 
ballgame! Mrs. Downie visited the 
students in their homes, spent a morn- 
ing in the kindergarten and went out 
six miles in the car with us to see the 
practical work which the women are 
doing in the villages. We also en- 
joyed some music, which we seldom 
have time for when alone. 

We are glad that the cool season 
permits these veteran missionaries to 
come to the plains for a little while, 
_and grateful for their presence in our 
home and among the students, 

P. D. LONGLEY. 





The 25th Annual Convention 


of the Telugu Baptist 
Churches 


Bisson be to the Lord God of Hosts. 
Twenty-five years ago in 1897 on 


e .. ' 
August 28 was organized the Telugu 
Baptist Convention at Ramapatam, 
In humble gratitude to the giver of all 
good things and praise to the Lord of 
Hosts, met once more the Convéntion 
on its historic and sacred ground, 

Time has done its own work in taking 
away some of the organizers to higher 
and nobler service; but the few that 
were left to witnees this gathering were 
overwhelmed with joy and thanks.» 
giving. 
siastic young men to take up the 
responsiblities and to conduct the work 
of the Convention with the counsel of 
the elders and the guidance of the 
Holy Spirit. aes 

Greetings on behalf of the Conven= + 
tion were sent to the organizers who 
were not on the spot. Also a resolu- 
tion was sent to the Governor of 
Madras reassuring the loyalty of the 
Telugu Baptist Christians, in these 
days of political agitation and Non-co- 
operation. 

‘Possessing the Land’ was. the 
theme of the Convention. Devotional 
meetings, sermons, talks and papers 
were all on this general theme. 

The reports and papers reviewing 
the 25 years work of the Convention 
in its different activities were very 
encouraging. Very great enthusiasm 
was exhibited in the Kandukur work. 
It is, really, but wonderfully, turning 
to be the Crown of the Convention, 
Ministers and laymen, young and old 
are getting interested in the work. 
What some children are doing is told 
below. A few children of Madras 
began to save some pies forthe Kandu- 
kur work, Each child was supplied 
with a small earthen vessel specially 
made for the purpose. ‘This has an 


aperture just large enough to drop ina 


half-anna. In a short time of two 
months six of these children saved a 
good sum of Rs, 3-9-6. Here is a 
lesson for some adults to learn, and an 
example to other children to follow, 


1. RESOLVED to have a full- 
time worker for the Kandukur Field, 

2. As a token of gratitude to the 
Conference, resolved to remit to the 
Conference, 1-5 of the Rs 1000—name- 


ly Rs. 200—, promised to the Conven- 


tion, 





The Lord has raised enthu- ~ 
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om RESOLVED to start at Kandu- 
Kur a boarding school and to provide 
en with school-fees, books 
tationery. (Help for 24... 
en was promised on the spot.) 
@ Sunday School Shield was 
given to Hanumakonda, Only 
shools competed for the shield. 
more Sunday Schools did ‘not 
te was beyond comprehension. 
expect keener competition. 
ie maiden attempt of Mr. P. 
ham and party In giving a 
shepa was good and forebodes 
r success in future as a power to 
ict men to the Cross. 
1 Convention was a success in 
yway. The prayers of many, the 
ghts of some, and the wards of a 
rought a real blessing to the 186 
yates and 120 visitors, whe disper- 
carrying the blessing and praising 
e Lord for what they i. seen and 


Liar 


b 


hanks are due to the reception 
nmittee and to the Station Mis- 
ries for all the kindness they have 
n to the delegates. 
2 willthe Convention meet 
Year ? | 

| Crus, 


fi 





_ Temperance Notes. 


Editor Daily Mail. 
erican Issue, 
At the session of the Ecu- 
Methodist Conference at 
al Hall, Westminster, Friday, 
mber 16, the following resolution 
‘introduced .and referred to the 
288 Committee : 
view of the publication of the 
ly Mail of a letter by Lord 
cliffe concerning the operations 
hibition in America, and of a 
editorial in the Daily Mail 
on Lord Northcliffe’s article, 
erican delegates request that 
ee be appointed to prepare 
t concerning the aforesaid 
, and this conference 
‘requests the Daily Mail to 
such statement. The state- 
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We do not question the sincerity of 


Lord Northcliffe in the closing words 
of his article: “I went into the 
United States with an open mind on 
the subject, I went away convinced 
that Prohibition as I saw it at work 
is not the right solution of the drink 
problem.’’ However, we can but 
think that to find “ the right solution 
of the drink proble 
such vital importance to the welfare of 
humanity, that Lord Northcliffe 
should have made a much more 
thorough and a different kind of 
investigation of American Prohibition 
than his article indicates that ‘he did 
make, There are many strong asser- 
tions and criticisms and half-truths 
and some particular cases cited and 
‘incidents given, but Lord Northcliffe 
has not presented in his article any 
sufficient, positive authenticated. evi- 
dence to warrant- the general 
statements which he makes, or to 
justfy his sweeping practically unqual- 
ifed judgment against. Prohibition, 
A BEER DRINKING NATION 
For example there are three half- 
truths in the first paragraph in which 
Lord Northcliffe declares that Great 
Britain “has not the same reason for 
the movement that brought about 
Prohibition in the United States.” — 
(1) “ Our working classes do not 
habitually drink spirits, They have 
always had the via media of ale,” 
Clearly the implication is the Ameri- 
can working classes habitually drink 
spitits, and the Prohibition resulted 
from this habit. What are the facts ? 
In the year 1913 (the last year before 
the war) the consumption in the 
United States per capita of distilled 
spirits was 1.50 gallons ; of wine .56; 
of malt liquors 20.62.. In the same 
year in the United Kingdom the 
consumption per capita was, of distill- 
ed spirits, .70; wine, .25; 
liquors 27.76, Thus while 


it is true 
that there was a larger 


per capita 


consumption of distilled spirits in the 


United States than 


in the United 
Kingdom, 


it is also true that working 
America were also drinking 


malt liquors far more plentifully than 


distilled spirits, | 
cliffe’s mistake at this 


And Lord North- 


point is more 


m” isa question of . 


s 


malt” 
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clearly shown by further comparison : 
In 1860, the consumption per capita 
in the United States was, of distilled 
spirits 2.86 gallons, and of malt 
liquors 3.22 gallons. The consump- 
tion of . distilled spirits shows a 
decrease from 1860 to 1913 of nearly 
50 per cent, while the consumption of 
malt liquor shows an increase of about 
600 per cent. Had Lord Northcliffe 
based his statement on the official 
statistics rather than upon his restric- 
ted personal observations, and the 
casual declarations of uninformed 
persons, he would not have intimated 
that the movement for Prohibition in 
the United States was a result of the 
habitual drinking of - spirits -by 
American workingmen but that the 
enormous increase in the consumption 
ef beer was a strong factor in this 
“tremendous movement. '’ 


Not PROMPTED BY FEAR 
or NEGRO 

(2) Again, Lord Northcliffe says : 
‘Prohibition in the United States 
began with the Southern white folks’ 
fear of the negro, whom drink makes 
mad. We have no negroes.” This is 
a most amazing lapse. Prohibition 
did not begin in the South in the 
United States, but in the territory of 
Oregon in 1843, and was adopted a 
few years later by Maine, New 
Hampshire and Vermont, all New 
England states. In the year 1880, 
Kansas adopted Prohibition, and in 
the year 1890 there were seven states 
under Prohibition, namely Maine, 
Kansas, North Dakota, South Dakota 
Vermont, New Hampshire and Iowa, 
none of them Southern states. Itis 
true that the Prohibition of strong 
drink to the negroes was an important 
factor in Prohibition elections in the 
Southern states, but it is not true that 
Prohibition in the United States 
began in the South, 


Way PROHIBITION CAME 


Lord Northeliffe's assertion that 
‘Prohibition has spread because of 
the fear of the saloon and drinking 
dens, millions in number, whose 
enormous political power was even a 


‘greater danger than the bad spirits 
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they sold,” is strongly denied by the 
committee which asserts that Prohibi- 
tion has spread because the American 
people became satisfied that the U. S. 
Supreme Court was right when it 
declared that “the liquor traffic was 
the most prolific source of insanity, 
misery, vice and crime,” and they 
determined to destroy the traffic, 
because it had become a public nul- 
sance, a menace to the school, the" 

home, the church and the state. . 


LAME ON Facts 


(4) Lord Northcliffe's article is +. 
remarkable in that no facts are pre- ` 
sented in support of his position except 
some things which Lord Northcliffe 
himself,saw in New York, and things 
that he heard from chauffeurs, 
printers, railway men, a manufac- 
turing friend, a distinguished professor, 
and a few other individuals. He 
does not quote from any city, state, or 
national official, or from any official 
report of any kind; he does not 
quote the opinion of any individual by 
name that his readers may judge of 
the value of the testimony, His own 
personal observations seem to have 
been limited practically to New York 
and Washington, and the statements 
in his article show that most of the 
persons with whom he associated 
were people opposed to Prohibition 
and many of them violators of the 
Prohibition law. 


BRIBERY AND POLITICAL CORRUP- 
TION DECREASED . 

(5) One other example of internal 
contradictions in Lord Northcliffe’s 
article. He declares that Prohtbition 
has been followed by wholesale cor- 
ruption of the revenue officers and the 
police," and he enquires in another 
paragraph, Who has been bribed? 
‘Police, of course.” He had already 
stated, as quoted above, that ‘one 
reason for the adoption of Prohibition 
was the fear of saloons and drinking 
dens, millions in number whose enor- 
mous political power was even greater 
danger than the bad spirits they sold.” 
We frankly admit that some police- 
men, some magistrates and possibly 
some higher officials have been bribed 










































wink at the violations: of the 
Ti sition law, but this bribery and 
iption cannot compare in 
with the bribery, corruption 
actical control of town and city 
nents resulting from the ‘ en- 
s political power exercised by 
loons and drinking dens millions 
T mber " which as Lord Nortħeliffe 
self states formerly existed. Be- 
Prohibition the liquor traffic did 
‘destructive work under the protec- 
of the law, now it has- been 
ded as a criminal and must do 
work under cover as an outlaw. 


$i o the facts justify the decision 
h the American people have 
e? Let us see. 


st us look at the figures for the 
of Boston for the years 1919 and 
) (the people of Boston did not 
‘in favor of Prohibition, but the 


) Total arrests in Boston in 
9, before Prohibition, 88,593; total 
sts in 1920, 47,682, a decrease in 
arrests of nearly 50 per cent. 
sts for drunkenness and disor- 
y conduct 1919, 52,682; in 1920, 
57, ʻa decrease in arrests for 
enness of over two-thirds, 
of the Prison Commission of 
York State shows a prison 
ation for 191g of 85,175; for 
59,033, a reduction of 26,142, 
er 30 per cent. In Louisville, 
ucky, former seat of the distilla- 
of the finest brands of whisky, 
total arrests for drunkenness in 
Was 3,624, and in 1920 only 412. 
soria, Illinois, which formerly 
42,300, bushels of corn daily in 
ation, the arrests for drunken- 
1919 was 1,780; in 1920 only 
(How mahy multiplied thousands 
tle illicit moonshine cellar or 
‘stills must be operated to obtain 
amount of liquor distilled daily in 
city from 42,000 bushels of 
In the city of Chicago, the 
for disorderly conduct in 1917 
1853 | in 1920, 31,316. The 
> Crime Commission report 
s that the decrease in murders in 
was 5I per cent. Arrests for all 
| Pittsburg in 1918 were 59,000 


0, 30,000; arrests for drunken- 
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its” 


was made dry by the national . 


The 


1,868. 


z 


ness in 1918 were 23,000 ; in 1920 
g,ooo. Total arrests in Philadelphia : 
in 1918 were 94,039 ; in 1920, 73,000 ; 
arrests for drunkenness 43,040 in 1917; 
23,613, in 1919. In St. Louis, arrests 
for drunkenness, 1918, 4,958; in 1920 
In San Francisco, California, 
arrests for drunkenness in 1918, 
15,437; In 1920, 2,257. ‘Total arrests 
in 1918, 34,331; and 1920, 22,990. 

In New York City arrests for drunk- 
enness, 1917, 16,311; In 1920, 7,804. 

Total arrests in New York in 1917, 
187,613 in 1920, 266,749 (as has been 
indicated elsewhere New York can 
not be considered in any sense a typ- 
ical American city in its attitude’ not 
only towards Prohibition, but in many 
other respects.). . 3. . 

Not only has crime not increased 
under Prohibition, but notwithstand- 
ing all the unusual conditions which 
have followed in the wake of the war, 
crime has decreased in the United- 
States under Prohibition restriction 


and absolute Prohibition, approxi- 
mately If percent, . + . 
Rear Estate Vatues Have 
INCREASED 


(17) While most of the New Vaik 
daily papers are opposed to Prohibi- 
tion and contain not only criticism but 
denunciations of the law, the senti- 
ment even in New York is not unan- 
imous. The New York American, on 
February 14, 1921, said: ‘The as- 
tonishing truth is that real estate hav- _ 
ing liquor saloons has not ah aie at» 
all in value and general property has * 
very much improved. It is universally 
admitted among the hotel men that 
their business has been better under 
Prohibition than before. | California, 
with the finest vineyards in the world, 
feared ruin for her great. wine-making 
industry, but the grape growers. are 
more prosperous today thanever’ bes _ 
fore.” The New York Evening Post : 
under date of June 29, 1921, says, 
“What does it mean that after more 
than three years Congress persists in 
its attempts to render effective the 
purpose of an amendment which 
Congress and the Legislature are sup- 
posed to have put through in a statė of 
war fever or under compulsion. of the 
Anti-Saloon League, It is not con- 
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that if Congress acted 
misrepresentatively at the beginning it 
would be now showing a change of 


heart with next year’s elections already 


vividly present to the minds of Con- 
gress. Accepted facts never have 
much new. value. The humdrum 
procedure in Congress is the very best 
evidence the World (New York), 
could have that Prohibition is a fact 


because the country wants it ta be a 


ETS A Bass 

The above statements are taken 
form the New York newspapers, but 
hundreds and thousands of state- 
ments can be quoted from leading 
newspapers in all parts of the United 
States showing the beneficent effects of 
the Prohibition law. : 


Cuyurca Bopigs a Unit IN Enpor- 
SEMENT oF Dry Law 

(11) We only mention here the sig- 
nificant and exceedingly important 
fact that practically every local, state 
and national church body in the United 
States has adopted reports and passed 
resolutions declaring the beneficial 
effects of Prohibition. . Whether 
such testimony is accepted by Lord 
Northcliffe or not, it must be reckoned 


with as given by as conscientious, as 


intelligent, and as trustworthy a body 
of citizens as there are in the United 
States. ` 

(12) The President of the United 
States, Hon, Warren G. Harding, 
on the eve of the presidential election, 
declared : 

“In every community, men and wo- 
men have had an opportunity now to 
know what Prohibition means. They 
know that debts are more promptly 
paid; that men take home the wages 
that once were wasted in saloons ; that 
families are better clothed and fed and 
more money finds its way into the 
saving banks. The liquor traffic was 
destructive of much that was most 
precious in American life. In the face 
of so much evidence on that point what 
conscientious man. would want 


to let his own selfish desires influence 


him to vote to bring it back. In an- 


other generation I believe that liquors 

will have disappeared not merely from 

our politics but from our memories.” 
Is the testimony of Lord Northciffe 
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and his unnamed American informers 
more credible than this statement 
made by Senator Harding on the eve 
of the presidential election, when such 
a declaration would have been suicidal 
to his political hopes were the majority 
of the people of the United States 
opposed to Prohibition ? 


Trestimeny From HIGH AUTHORITY 


The committee also directs attention 
to the fact that innumerable statements 
could be produced, from | governors, 
congressmen, judges and other 
administrative officers. from every 
section of the United States indorsing 
the incalculable benefits of Prohibi- 
tion, 


PEOPLE RECKONED THE SO-CALLED 
Loss oF REVENUE 


(14) The great outstanding fact is 
that the people of the United States 
in accordance with the methods pre- 
scribed by the Constitution of the 
United States have prohibited the 
manufacture and sale of intoxicating 
liquors for beverage purposes; that 
the adoption of war-time Prohibition 
and the Prohibitions Amendment put 
the ban of the law upon the operation 
of 236 distilleries, 1,092 breweries, 
and 177,790 retail liquor establish- 
ments of all kinds. And this was 
done with full knowledge of the fact 
that the hundreds of millions which 
were being paid into local, state and 
national treasuries by the liquor traffic 
would no longer come from that 
source. But the American people are 
not so foolish as to think that the 
liquor traffic pays a dollar of that 
money. They know that it is all paid 
by the liquor drinkers whose families 
on the average are least able to pay 
extra taxes, American citizens de- 
cided that they would save hundreds 
of millions of dollars by paying their 
taxes directly to the government 
rather than to pay five dollars to the 
liquor traffic for every dollar of taxes 
that traffic collected and paid into the 
treasury. 

(15) We assert as a committee 
representing 300 American delegates 
to the Methodist Ecumenical Con- 
ference, representing every state in 
the United States, including bankers, 

































acturers, merchants, : 
‘college professors and presi- 
ors, and bishops, that we 
t own personal observa- 
he Prohibition law has been 

efit to the people among 
ve and whom we represent 


' OF SENTIMENT IN N. Y, 
CITY. 
ignorance of very many resi- 
New York City is exempli- 
the speech of Dr. J. J. 
one of the ‘New York Con- 
n, who, on June 37, on the 
the House of Representatives 
“Sle a the anti-beer bill 
e people were opposed to 
ion H he said panii 
“The citizens of the great 
) av York, will on July 4th 
ven days later) have the 
irade, in her history of 
cent parades, of approximately 
900 citizens at a solemn protest 
| the further encroachment of 


of the approaching storm, smiled in- 


congressional majority ever recor 
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their personal liberty.” The National 
House of Pop entaljres refused to 
be stampeded by this lurid prophecy 





dul abu y at his ignorance of conditions 
in his own city and passed the anti- 
beer bill by 92 to 151, the largest Ma 
Seven days later, on July 4th instead 
of Dr. Kindred’s million marching in 
solemn protest up Fifth avenue, New 
York, there were 14,992 perspiring 
thirsty slaves of appetite in line, while 
in Baltimore, instead of the 50,000 
claimed in advance, there were actu- 
ally present and marching, 573. ‘This 
is about a fair indication of the value 
of the average wild, reckless, uncer- 
tified statements made by the oppon- 
ents of Prohibition, 
Respectfully, 

james Cannon, Ir. 

CLARENCE T. WILSON 

Lyman Davis 

T. A. Moore 

Joun R. Hawkins, 
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The Nativnalist Movement and what our Schools 
— should do fo Answer its Pemands.* 


see, 
De 
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By Prof. R. P. Currier, M.A. 
eR i 


~~ I, The Nationalist Movement 

> Il Its Educational Demands 

fee ill. What should our Schools do to meet these Demands ? 
ay DI HAT, and of what sort, is the Nationalist Movement ? | It is 


aÀ 
tr 
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not school boycotts nor commercial boycotts, nor national 
education nor non-co-operation. These have at times been 
fr foolish or selfish, and may be still more so in the future ; but 
“approving or disapproving of these is not the same as approving or 
disapproving of the Movement ; for these are only temporary ex- 
: ons of the Movement, bound to vary continually with the 
it and spirit of their support. But the Movement itself is at 
great spiritual force. - 1 do not mean that its leaders always, 
llowers often, are conscious of what we should call spiritu- 
I mean that the Nationalist Movement itself is the growing 
ousness of the folk of India and Burma, that they have the 
to put their distinctive productions on the world-market. 
ed thus, the Movement no doubt involves strongly selfish 
nts ; but we have come to recognize in our modern economic 
that production not only physical, but also mental and 
, means service. The nation producing most (in all three 
‘serves the world most. So nationalism involves a new 
outlook. Hitherto the people of India and Burma have 
mtent either not to produce (“serve”) at all, or to let 
xploit their production. Nationalism is a mass conversion 
inert, unserviceable attitude. It must, therefore, be 
as a formidable and permanent influence in the future of 


os) im 


But there is another argument against treating the Nation- 
Movement lightly. Among its leaders are men of uncom- 
high and idealistic character, Mr. Ghandi may be an 





* A paper read before the Burma Baptist Conference. 
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impractical fanatic, but he frankly bases his conduct on the teach- — 
ings and example of Christ. The children in Mr. Ghandi’s — 
orphanage were heard singing “ In the Cross of Christ I Glory.” 
When the hearer asked the reason, he was told that this is 
Mahatma Ghandi’s favourite hymn. As to why Mahatma Ghandi 
- has magnetised India by sheer force of personality, and is regarded 
there as an uncanonized saint, ask any of our Burma students 
who have met him face to face. Mr. C. F. Andrews, a former 
Missionary and still loyal Christian, seems to be much the same 
= ve of man. Mr. K. T. Paul, the chief executive officer of the 
Y.M.C.A. in India, though thoroughly sane, moderate and accept- 
able to Government, frankly calls himself a Nationalist and has 
taken a bold minority stand against the Christian community’s 
isolating itself from the Nationalist Movement. If the Burma ` 
Movement has not yet shown leaders of this calibre, it has drawn 
its main streams of influence from these Indian leaders. I might 
add that among the keenest boycotters of the University of 
Rangoon were a few of the finest spirits of the two colleges, both 
Christians and Buddhists. Some of them are still standing by 
their guns at large personal loss. Among the students who remain 
and who thereby showed that they did not agree with that par- 
ticular expression of Nationalism, there is yet, speaking of Karens 
as well as Burmans, a strong sympathy with Nationalism itself. 
With such leaders in India and with such potential leaders in 
Burma, the National Movement has certainly come to stay and 
whoever treats it as a mere case of social measles is living in a 
Fool's Paradise. | | | 
| A third reason for regarding this Movement as something 
to be reckoned with is its relation to Christianity. Mr. Chaney is 
to treat this subject in a later paper and I will not trespass on his 
_territory./ I will say only that I find the motivating ideals, the 
f Tialf-constious yearnings, in the hearts of the folk now to be es- 
“sentially Christian ideals, and yearnings for things that are Christ’s 
» to give. Such a Movement ought not to be obstructed, nor even 
followed, by Christians. It ought tobe led by them. Nationalism 
like other righteously motivated revolutions, may be Christian or 
devilish in its working-out. Christians must be the arbiters of the 
issue. 
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Such, it appears to me, is the Nationalist Movement, —at © 
heart a spiritual force, permanent, Christian in origin, not lightly 

c be dismissed, rather to be welcomed, and above all LED. 
What, then, does this force demand of us in the field of- 
education ? It demands, I think; education toward three goals. - 
l Education for leadership is the first ; to use the nationalists! — 
now hackneyed phrase, education against slave mentality. The 
_ phrase is abused but the idea sound. They know as well as we 
that a mass movement such as this is futile without leaders. They 
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To meet these three demands, to lead rather than to | 
follow, and at no cost to hinder, what can and should our 
Christian schools do? It is for subsequent papers by schoolmen 
themselves, rather than for mine, to propose the specific and 
technical changes required in curricula and methods to insure 
education for the three goals. But I wish to suggest three policies 

_ of a general nature. | 
, First, Christian schoolmen should show, if they have it, 
and get, if they haven't it, a spirit of friendliness and understand- 
ing toward the national schoolmen. Here again I am bordering 
on Mr. Chaney’s field, but I may say this much: If we believe | 
that Nationalism is a great, permanent, potentially good force, we. i 
are foolish to fear it and wrong to despise it. We have no reason — 
to be sarcastic over the weaknesses of national education or 
exultant over its failures. If it fails—so much the worse for 
Burma, and for the world ; for the failure will simply show Burma 

„dess ready to serve the world than we had hoped she was. By 

Z contempt or even negativeness Christians may create permanent 
divorce bet ween Christianity and the National Movement. N othing 
would be worse for the future of both. Only by a wise friendli- 
— or at the least, a benevolent neutrality, can they come to 
- lead it. 

aaas For example, one of our college boycotters, who like most 
of them has never brokdĝðhis friendly relations with us personally, 
wrote to me from the national high school of which he is head- 
master, inviting my opinion on national school problems. He 
said that they felt the burden of their responsibility and would 
welcome instruction about school administration. 1 gave him as 
detailed an answer as I could at so long range and with my 
limited knowledge of the most recent progress in secondary 
education, but I reflected what a very large opportunity the 
mission school superintendent in that same town would have, 
if he could gain the friendship of that man and receive a similar 
invitation to advise. The United States is justly proud of having 
developed education as a science farther in some lines than any 
other country in the world: two of these lines are the second and. 
third mentioned above—education for productivity and education 
for intelligent franchise. One of our educators in friendly touch 
with the National education movement here has a fascinating 
opportunity to help Burma work out a sane and efficient system 
for these two purposes. | 3 

Second policy, Every Christian school should have an 
organised department of vocational guidance. It would have as 
its director the missionary or a very capable teacher, who would 
keep a card record of every pupil that passed through the school, 
would “ diagnose ” his educational ease at entrance and trace his 
development carefully throughout the course. When matladap- 
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| tation, and the restlessness that results, are seen, this director 
| and his assistant teachers would do everything in their power by 
_ altering the pupil’s course and by personal references, to set right 
_ that pupil's life. This department would also be in close contact 
_ With and have a vast body of information about. every possible 
| work into which the pupils might go and every specialised 
£ Vocational school to which the pupil might be transferred, and 
| Would place this constantly at the disposal of the pupils, Finally, 
| the department would be a sort of employment bureau for the 
| graduates, with whom it would keep in touch long after they had 
£ left the school. Do you say this is Utopian and impracticable ? 
+ Vbelieve it would be worth the cost of closing half our schools 
Which now turn out uninfluenced routine-treated hundreds, if 
| thereby we could find time and money to treat the other half in 
_ this personal manner. It would be the greatest single contribution 
| to Nationalism that we could make, and in the long run would 
be felt by the Burmans of the future as one of the chief factors in 
‘tendering them a productive, self-respecting nation. | 
bor Thus to lead a sane Nationalism is a very huge task indeed. 
| We cannot play with it. If we are not prepared to doit asa_ 
| piece of service for Christ in dead earnest and to. our utmost, we 
£ must stand aside and give place for those who will. Iam sure 
| therefore you will not take my third policy as a reflection on any 
of the splendid men who have been handling the. school. work 
_ for many years, often along side other phases of work which 
< Seriously divided their attention. An educational opportunity 
| like the fascinating one which we now face requires more and more 
the appointment of professional educators to. take charge. We 
_ would not think of handing over a hospital to a layman, however 
| excellent his character and general ability. We cannot afford in 
the present crisis to hand our schools over to any but men techni- 
Cally trained in the science of education. This is the last and 
' perhaps the inclusive demand that I think Nationalism makes 




























|. upon our Christian schools. 


| Che New Vay in India. Opportunities 
B: of the Dew Day Bi, <b 
aa; Rev. D. Downie, D.D. 


FN view of the brief time at our disposal for the discussion of 
£ 4& these great problems the Program Committee has wisely asked 
_ that the papers be “Brief, concise and informing,” 1 shall 
ine " endeavour to be brief and concise, how far I may be informing, 
BO ~ Teave you decide. ey , 

bi _._.*(A paper read before the Telugu Baptist Mission Conference ) 
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That we are living in a new day cannot be questioned by 
any one familiar with India during the past fifty years or even the 
past decade. But it is a new day that is changing so rapidly and 
so constantly that it is not safe to predict what will be on tomor- 
row. Soit may be better not to try. Mr. Gandhi has several 
times predicted a complete change of Government and has 
miserably failed. 

Before considering the opportunities, it may be well to 
examine for a moment some of the causes that have produced the 
new day. The process has been an exceedingly slow one. Like 
China, India has been in a semi-slumbering condition for centuries. 

Her scholars speak in glowing terms of the magnificent civiliza- 

. tion of India many centuries ago. But the new day is not a 

_ product of that ancient civilization. Kipling says that “ East is 
East and West is West and never the twain shall meet,” But 
that is no longer true, if it ever was. The East has given place to 
the West and the new day is the product of the West and not of 
the East. To be more specific I mention among the causes of the 
new day :— | 

First, WESTERN EDUCATION. Alexander Duff the pioneer 
of missionary education, started a work that has spread all over 
the country. In the recent convocation of the University of 
Madras thirteen hundred students, including forty-six women 
graduated from the various colleges of the Presidency. Yet that 
was only forty per cent of the number that went up for the exa- | 
minations. And what is true of Madras is more or less true of 
Bombay, Bengal and Burma, as well as the Central Provinces and 
the Punjab. Missionaries have taken a prominent part in spread- 
ing all over India this western educatiom and hence have contri- 
buted much in bringing about this new day. 

Secondly. THE CONVERSION OF VAST NUMBERS OF THE 
PEOPLE TO CHRISTIANITY has had much to do with bringing in 
the new day. We are sometimes disposed to complain at the 
slow progress Christianity has made in the Century of Missionary 
work, but when we remember the difficulties that have had to be 
met and overcome, the barriers of Caste and the prejudices of the 
people, we may well wonder and thank God for what He has 
wrought. Taking our own mission as a sample, we have probably 
baptized during the past fifty years two hundred and fifty thousand 

converts. And this is by no means an isolated case of Christian 
progress. And when we think of the degraded condition from 
which these masses have been rescued and contrast it with the ` 
present Christian population, may we not fairly claim that Chris- 
tianity has had much to do with bringing in the new day ? 

Thirdly. THE RECENT WAR MUST BE CREDITED WITH A 
VERY CONSIDERABLE SHARE IN BRINGING IN THE NEW DAY.. 
India sent to the various fronts something over a million and a 
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ful treatment has overcome the prejudices, and now-all classes 
recognize the medical missionaries as their friends and not only 
trust the doctors, but thankfully accept their treatment and listen 
gladly to the Gospel message. 

Until a few years ago our work was mainly with the 
Punchamas or outcastes. Even yet the great majority of our 
Christians are from that class. But with the new day there is 
coming a new vision of vast possibilities among the caste people. 
When I baptized my first Sudra convert Dr. Jewett said to me, 
Brother Downie, when the Sudras begin to come in considerable 
numbers independent self-supporting and self-propagating churches 
will be assured. That day has now come, and affords a magnific- 
ent opportunity for a forward movement. I have listened with 
intense interest to Mr. Baker as he has told me of his work among 
the Sudras. He seems to see that a great movement of the 
Sudras toward Christianity is impending. When I think of this 
and other grand opportunities that are looming up, I am tempted 
to wish that I might have a few more years of active missionary 
life to live over again. That is opportunity No. 2. 

= THE ATTITUDE OF THE GOVERNMENT. During the 
past fifty years there has been a gradual change in the attitude of 
the Government towards missionaries and mission work. Soon 
after reaching Nellore I was talking with the Collector of the 
District who surprised me by saying, “ Downie, I don't see what 
business missionaries, and especially American missionaries, have 
in India anyway.” I think I convinced him that we had a valid 
right to be here. But think of the change that has taken place 
since then, and the grand opportunity the change presents to us 
for a forward movement. In those early days the Government 
was supposed to be neutral in matters of religion and few 
officials would dare to take any part in mission functions. A few 
years ago the Governor of the Madras Presidency in a splendid 
address declared the Coles Memorial High School opened. Two 
years ago the present-Governor laid the Memorial Tablet of the 
Clough Memorial Hospital and in his address bore a splendid 
testimony to the great work the mission was doing. And only 
the other day he wrote a letter to the Salvation Army highly 
commending the grand work they were doing. These are but 
samples of many instances of Government officials taking part in 
mission enterprises. They do much to commend mission work to 
the better classes of the people who:are quite apt to follow the 
lead of the ruling class. Just’ at present there would seem to be 
a movement in an opposite direction, but my own opinion is that 
the Non-Coperation movement is nearing its end. Mr. Gandhi's 
dates when Swaraj was to begin have passed, but the British 
Government remains. This is opportunity No. 3. | 
< 4, THE EMANCIPATION OF Women. Most men are the 
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heads of their families, though there may be some exceptions,-in 
fact I think there are a good many, but if men are the: heads, the 
women may be said to be the necks and it is the neck that moves 
he head. That is specially true in India and the women are 
beginning to assert their rights. This is one of the outstanding 
indications that we are ina new day. The seclusion of women 
d the purdah has been a very serious hindrance to the 
d of Christianity in India. But the system is giving way. 
Politically the women are coming to the front. In Bombay 
they not only have the right to vote in city elections, but may 
be elected to seats in the Municipal Council. The women 
of Madras have the right to vote, but have not yet received 
the right to sit in the Council. In Madras there is a Women’s 
Recreation Club where the better class of women meet. for re- 
‘cteation, social intercourse, conversation and amusement. ‘These 
_ are but entering wedges which will open up still greater facilities. 
_ to women to demonstrate their right to recognition as the equals 
ofmen. And this in turn will afford to the missionaries, especial- 
ly the lady missionaries, a magnificent opportunity for prosecuting 
their work. This is opportunity No. 4. 

' Hitherto I have considered opportunity as an occasion or 
“condition of circumstances favorable for advance in missionary 
work. But it also means timely. The root meaning is “ At or 
Opposite the port.” The figure is that of a vessel which has been 
Sailing the seas and has arrived opposite the port, the time to tack 
1 sail into harbor. It is possible to miss the port and sail on- 


ala 


indefinitely and never reach its desired haven. So we may have 


these splendid opportunities, but opportunities imply responsiblities. 
‘and unless the responsibilities are assumed the opportunities will 
availus nothing. I would therefore suggest a few things that seem 
to me necessary if we would reap the benefits of these great 
opportunities. | 
= (1) First we must be thorough co-operators with eve rbody 
and everything that can in any way assist us in our Hak and 
especially with our Indian brethren. It has often and wisely 
been said that if India is ever to be evangelized it must be largely 
by her own sons and daughters. It never can be by foreigners. 
is also with that thought in mind that. we established the 
[heological Seminary at Ramapatnam.. It is also with that 
hought in mind that the effort is- being made to unite the 
madian Baptist Mission with our own in that work, preparing 
ung men and women to become missionaries to their own 
ple. This co-operation strikes me as „most important if we 
juld avail ourselves of the opportunities that are looming up 
tore us in this new day. > > Apes 
_ (2) We must seek and secure a much closer co-operation 
hour people at home. We are in fairly close fellowship and. 
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co-operation with our Board though that might be improved by a 
freer use of the privilege given us for direct individual correspon- 
dence. In general matters we reach the Board through the 
Reference Committee and occasional visits of our Foreign 
Secretary, but we miss the old method of the individual 
communications. This might with -profit be revived without 
interfering with the more general communications of the Reference 
Committee. But my main thought under this head is that we 
ought to be in closer touch with the churches who support us and 
our work. We are co partners with our home churches but 
unless we keep them well informed as to the progress of the work, 
we need not be surprised if their interest flags. This cannot be 
done adequetely through a Reference Committee. 
(3) We should continue to seek and obtain the co-operation 
of the Government under which we live and labor. We cannot 
too highly prize and appreciate the blessings we derive in laboring 
under the protection of the British Government, I have spoken 
of the changed attitude of Government officials toward mission 
work. We all appreciate ‘that phase of co-operation, but to be 
consistent and to secure real co-operation, we must be willing to 
give. as well as take. We need not and we must not violate any 
principle in co-operating with Government, but it strikes me as a 
decided lack of principle to receive one kind of aid from Govern- 
ment and refuse another. __ . 
(4) We must co-operate with God. In other words what- 
ever else we neglect, we must not neglect the throne of Grace, | 
That may sound like strange advice to give to a body of mission- 
aries. The new missionary comes out to India with the impres- 
sion that his work is to be largely a spiritual work. Presently he 
sits down with his Munshi and tackles the language and gets so 
absorbed in it that he may be tempted to abreviate or even 
neglect his quiet hour before breakfast. Then he takes charge of 
a station which involves the oversight of a score or more of prea- 
chers and twice as many teachers. He may never have studied 
bookkeeping, he knows little about accounts, but now a set of 
books is handed to him and he must keep them and render up an 
account at the end of the year. Some missionaries are like the 
woman whose husband wanted to teach her how to keep her 
house account. He gave her an account book and told her how 
to enter her receipts and expenditures. At the end of the month 
thisis what she gave. Received from Will $500, and on the opposite 
page she wrote “All spent.” He must tour his field if he would 
have any success, All that ought to drive him to the mercy seat, 
but as a matter of fact the tendency is to neglect it. Of course, 
he knows the value of prayer, but so‘ does the devil and he wil] 
do his best to persuade us that work is the chief thing. Mrs. 
Montgomery tells us that it would be mere profitable to have 
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before the Northern. Baptist Convention a day of prayer than a 

day of discussion on fundamentals. Perhaps it might be well if 

we spent a whole day or even more in prayer before entering on 

~ the discussion of our mission problems. Let us remember what 
Tennyson so truly says about prayer, | mK 

“MORE THINGS ARE WROUGHT BY PRAYER THAN THIS 

_ WORLD DREAMS OF. FOR WHAT WERE WE MORE THAN 

SHEEP, OR GOATS THAT NOURISH A BLIND LIFE WITHIN THE 

BRAIN IF KNOWING GOD, WE RAISE NOT HANDS OF PRAYER 
BOTH FOR OURSELVES AND HIM WHO CALLS US FRIEND,” 


_ (5) And finally, let us heed the word of the Lord to 
Joshua when about to enter the promised land “Have not I 
commanded thee be strong and of a good courage, be not afraid, 
neither be thou dismayed; for the Lord thy God is with thee 


withersoever thou goest.” 
TR |] 
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Q F it be said that the present system of grants-in-aid involves 
$ a union of church and state, it is at the same time conceded 
that Government in the matter of religion is neutral, having 

£ _ . nothing to do with anything save the secular instruction, 
| Suchan alliance isa very different thing from that evil system 
= under which our fathers suffered, and to think of them as one 
and the same is only to confuse thought and render impossible 
sane and wise conclusions. Here the thing for which our fathers 
fought and suffered, that is religious liberty, is not merely con- 
_ ceded, it is the very basis on which the so called alliance or 
= agreement rests. In education we have a province in which both 
f the state and church are vitally interested, and if they are intelli- 
~ gent enough and Christian enough to do it, may it not be better 
for the cause of education in India that they should work as 
‘partners rather than as rivals? (In speaking of the state as 
_ Christian the meaning is that it rests upon Christian principles — 
< and that it will deal justly and impartially with Cliristian missions 
other associated agencies in the educational work of the 
nity.) Both the State and the Church wish the schools so to: 
educate as to produce young men and young women. of intelli- 
gence and character, and this result can only be. achieved by: 
(gious education. If in this relationship the state is faithful to 


1 








| its agreement, that is, if non-interference is its policy in.all matters 


| of religion and that policy is carried out, then nothing arises which: 













can legitimately be called a union of church and state. As to 
whether the state has or has not interfered in the matter of- 
religion is simply a question of fact to be ascertained by inquiry. 
Information is at hand from every Baptist Anglo-Vernacular ` 
school, in fact from every Baptist school in the country, and with 
one accord they all say that Government -has never interfered 
with the religious instruction given in our schools. Lately in the 
single-area schools Government has taken steps to see that the 
Conscience Clause is made known and lived up to, but apart from 
this the Education Department has had nothing whatever to do 
with the religious teaching given in our schools. 

The committee which reported tothe Board in 1894 re- 
commended to missionaries and native Christians that the custom 
of receiving Government aid for mission-school work be discontin- 
ued. The report for that year gave us 10,524 pupils in our various 
schools, and the aid received from Government for school work, 
averaged for three years, amounted to $4646. The recommenda- 
tion was not acted upon, we continued to receive Government aid 
and to develop our educational work, and in the report of last year 
we had a college, eleven high schools, fifty-four sccondary schools 
and seven hundred and seventy-five primary schools. In these 
schools 29,539 pupils were receiving instruction, 11,638 of whom 
were girls, and the aid from Government amounted to $70,876. 
Now, these schools have been carried on all these years and edu- 
cational and religious blessing has been brought to tens of 
thousands, and Government has never at any time interfered with 
the religious teaching given in our schools. Will it be wise now in 
the interest of what at best is only a theory as to how the princi- 
ple of the separation of church and state should be carried out to 
close up this stream of blessing or narrow it to the slender volume 
which gifts from far-away America are able to maintain ? And are 
American Baptists prepared prermanently to subsidize a system of 
schools for Burma and for the other three fields where they are 
working in the empire? Are missionaries to be temporary, as we 
say, but funds for school work permanent ? Surely this can not 
be the policy. | th ANN os 

Let us look at the question from the point of view of . 
the people. There are 77,053 indigenous Baptist Christians in: _ 
Burma who are subjects of his Majesty the King Emperor. They | 
pay their taxes and bear other burdens imposed by the state in | 
common with the rest of the people. ‘Exclusive of fees they | 
contributed last year for education $42,249, considerably more | 
than half of what was received from’ grants-in-aid, Surely the 
question as to whether we shall reject government grants for our 
schools, their schools, is one in which they are vitally interested. 
The Karens maintain their own schools and the burden is heavy 
as it is: the grants enable them ta earrv ‘an. and as Government 
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has never interfered with their religion they could not reasonably 


_ be expected to sever the connection with Government and forego. 
_ the grants. One important Buman school is managed by a Burman 






Superintendent, and the running expenses of all our non-Karen 
= schools are met largely by fees and Government grants. These 
_ schools are needed in their respective areas and it would not be 
_ fight to close them for reasons too subtle for the people, our 
_ Christian people, to understand. - | 
= Butit is said that.g9 per cent of the taxpayers in India are 
non-Christians, the inference being that 99 per cent of the taxes 
_ which aid these schools is paid by non-Christians; that some of them 
_ object to this use of their money and many more would object if 
_ they knew the facts; that this use of the peoples money is 
_ compelling an act in the sphere of religion; and that we should 
$ ‘hot be willing in America to pay taxes to aid schools in which 
_ Catholicism, Hinduism, Mormonism or Atheism were taught, 
_ Het us consider these objections somewhat in detail : (1) the taxes. 
The statement-or inference that 99 per cent are paid by non- 
Christians is not correct. It overlooks the fact that the East 
i Company. was organized as far back as 1600, and that. the 
h, French and Danish peoples organized similar companies ; 
the resources of India and Burma so far as they have been 
ae have been developed largely by European captital and 
1 Ruropean management. These great companies and the 
many European business firms pay large taxes and if we add to 
these the taxes paid by the indigenous Christian peoples the total 
would be a sum vastly in excess of the percentage of Christians to - 
non-Christians in the country. (2), Zhe use of the money for 
School purposes without the consent of the people. The objection 
OKs the fact that India is not now nor ever has been a 
beracy. It is a very backward country where only a very 
mai per cent of the people can even read. Burma is more 
_ literate than India but in Burma only 22 I people out of a thousand 
fan read. We are all familiar with the words of Lous XIX, 
“Letat c'est moi” and his insolent individualism arouses our 
indignation. But whether emperor, king or petty: princelet this 
een the spirit of the rulers of India and Burma from time 
memorial, The Burman kings covered the Upper country with 
monasteries and pagodas and the people never thought of asking 
ihy their money was thus spent. The king was the state and he 
could do as he wished. In expending the revenue of the country 
le British have followed their own judgment but they have 
git to put the money where it would do most good, and it is 
y have spent for education which has prepared the pegple 
ake the share in the Government which they are now taking, 
ld Which they will take increasingly as. through education they 
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have been helpers of Government and of the people and that help ` 
is still needed. (3) A. large element in the non-Christian opula- — 
tion of the country wish a Christian education for their children, 
This is shown by their patronage of our schools, and there are 
many non-Christian people who are glad for the Bible instruction 
given to their children for they know the value of teaching in the 
formation of character. They do not regard our religious instruc- 
tion as we should regard the teaching of Romanism, Buddhism, 
Mormonism or Atheism to our children. They know that the 
Bible has made the West and they are glad to have their children 
instructed in the Bible, 

_ Inquiries have been made and missionaries report little or ` 

no opposition to the Bible. Our schools-are Christian mission 
schools, and Bible study is expected as a matter of course. The 
few cases of opposition which have been met with have for the 
most part been wisely handled. There has been no forcing of 
conscience or compelling of unwilling pupils to receive religious 
instruction. Some of the most satisfactory pupils are Buddhists, 
in one school go per.cent of the pupils are from Buddhist homes 
and there is a strong Buddhist school in the town, but the ` 
superintendent reports no opposition whatever to the study. of the 
Bible. Where opposition has been met with it is generally 
traceable to Y.M.B.A. political agitators from whom doubtless 
we may expect more trouble in the future. 
So far then as the past is concerned, our educational work 
has been done, and our religious teaching has been given, without 
opposition on the part of the people, or interference on the part of 
Government, If the future could be as the past there would seem 
to be no reason for rejecting Government aid for our schools. 

But a change has come. In 191 5, Government introduced 
into the charter of the Hindu University of Benares a requirement 
that all non-Hindu students should be exempted from attending 
religious instruction. This was the beginning of the “ Conscience 
Clause” which has been extended to all single-area Anglo-verna- 
cular schools, and the matter of extending it to Anglo-vernacular 
schools generally, is, it is said, being agitated. If Government 
should do this what should be our attitude? Shall we submit or 
shall we reject Government aid and carry on our schools as best we 
can? In considering this matter we must remember: (1). That 
the education which we are prepared to give musi be essentially 
Christian. The Christian missionary must be able to say with 
Paul, “ For me to live is Christ.” Our boards exist to advance 
Christianity and all our work must focus to that end. The 
Christian teacher no less than the Christian evangelist is a mission- 
ary of Christ, and no arrangement may be entered into which will 
handicap him in his work as a missionary. Our mission schools. 
exist to give a Christian education to those who are willing to 
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E receive it. That is why they exist and why missionaries-are sent 
_ Outto superintend them. To make our schools less than Christian 


would be to break faith with our Board at home who have esta- 


K blished those schools, and with our missionaries on the field who 


are giving their lives to school work. We are here to give our 


_ best to the people and our best is our religion. An education 


‘Without religion is not a good and worthy education, and the 
Government have not the right to require or the people the right 


E to expect that we should give it. We are free and we claim our 


freedom. We-will not give an education which in our judgment 

omits the very thing in which the child most needs to be trained, 

and without which his life will lack regulation, aim and control. 
In teaching religion there are many avenues: of approach, 


_ the city of Man-soul has many gates. We claim the right to 


= enterin through any or all of them. We teach religion during the 


_ Bible hour but also and no less decidedly during other’ periods. 


At least such is our ideal. Roman Catholic institutions are some- 


_ times cited as examples of the possibility of separating religious 


teaching from the rest of education, but in this we do not seek to 
emulate them. And we are not alone in the value- which we 
attach to religious ‘education. The calamitous effects of no 


“ ‘oie teaching or of irreligious teaching are admitted on all 
if nd ‘ 


Suis; | 
. Now, a conscience clause which excuses from the Bible 
hour, naturally, by implication, must free the pupil from religious 
instruction during any other period of the day. Otherwise it is 
of no value, it closes only one gate, and all other gates are left 
open, including for boarders life in the hostel, and the Christian 


_ atmosphere of the school. Such an arrangement is not fair to any 


of the parties concerned: It is not fair to the parent who because 
his child is exempted from the Bible hour fancies that he is not receiv- 
ing religious instruction, whereas as a matter of fact. he may be 
Teceiving it every day, and some day, much to the grief of his 


_ parents, may announce himself a Christian ; it is not fair to the 


conscientious teacher, for in teaching literature, history, philosophy 


_ and other subjects he must often in order to be true to himself, 


his subject and his students give a Christian interpretation to pupils 


_ to whom at the same time he is not permitted’to teach the Bible 
directly. The teacher is also handicapped in his social relations 
_ withsuch pupils, and his motives, if he says.a word on the subject 
_ Which is nearest to his heart, are liable to be misconstrued’; it is 


E 


| the Bible, is seeking to do so in other and indirect: ways ; it may 
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| Hot fair to the pupil for he is tempted to think that his teacher 


‘hot being permitted to reach him directly through the teaching of 


too make much trouble for the Government, for the agitator is 


abroad in the land, and the policy of interference haying once 


_ been adopted; where is it to end ?- The possibilities for evil in a 


e 


~ Conscience clause are many. 
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j (2). Another essential in our school work is the voluntary 
principle. Our schools could not be Christian schools, above all 
they could not be Baptist schools without this. No less now 
than in former days our Baptist people stand for the principle 
of religious liberty. We heartily agree with the resolution 
adopted by the Bihar Representative Council of Missions that “as 
those who have ever striven to inculcate in our pupils the duty of 
loyalty to conscience, we welcome the evidence of its growth in » 
the people of this land, and we desire at all times to show the 
greatest consideration for genuine conscientious conviction, and 
to do nothing to cause men to ignore it.” E Bhk 
Here then are our two principles: (1) The education 
which we give must be Christian, and (2) it must be accepted on 
voluntary choice. On these lines and these alone our educational 
work must be conducted. . 
| -Now, the voluntary principle, is provided for under the © 
grant-in-aid system by the establishment of alternative schools. 
The work which our schools can do and which Protestant mission 
schools as a whole-can accomplish, is in quantity insignificant 
compared with what needs to be done. If we can make our 
schools models of what schools ought to be, and arouse within 
the people the spirit of emulation, it is in this way that we shall 
accomplish our best work for the province. There is a volume of 
wealth in the country if it can be run into educational channels, 
compared with which the funds at our command are as nothing. 
Alternative schools, mission and non-mission, Buddhist, Moha- 
madan, Hindu and what not, exist already in many areas and can 
be established in all. It is the business of the Government and 
of the people to establish such schools. Missionaries are not 
responsible for the general education of the country. They are 
here to give, so far as they are able, Christian education to those 
who are willing to receive it. Those who prefer a Christian 
education naturally come to us; those who prefer a different 
education go elsewhere. It is theirs to choose. If it be said 
that there are not enough non-Christian schools, or that the 
education which they give is not of the best character, we reply 
that that is not our problem. It is the problem of the Government 
and of the non-Christian people. They have the means, they 
should multiply their schools and improve their quality. 
` On a superficial view the Conscience Clause may be thought 
to favor the voluntary principle. Parents elect religious instruc- 
tion for their children or not as they please. But this is to change 
the type of school and the power to do this, under the present 
> Sabir must rest with the management and not with the people. 
While the Conscience Clause extends nominally to non-Christian 
schools, as a matter of fact, the only school which it really affects 
is the Protestant mission school. It is an effort to make our 
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Christian schools give secular education and te restrain them at 
_ the same time from giving the religious instruction for the sake of 
= which they exist. It is easier for non-Christians thus to make use 
= Of our schools than to establish schools of their own. ` It costs 
_ Money and it costs effort to establish schools ; what Government 
' gives is grant-in-aid, in aid of funds which must come from private 
_ Sources. When we consider that all the schools-of our whole 
= mission here in Burma, cost the Government for last year only 
_ $70,876 we get some idea of the sum of money which entered into 
_ these schools from private sources, The Government aid is the 
_ discharge of a debt, it is not the permission of a claim. 

= A Conscience Clause would be against and not in the in- 
sep t of the voluntary principle. There are thousands of non- 
_ Christian parents and pupils in Burma who know something of 
oC nstianity, are interested in it and wish to know more ; there are 
_ other thousands of peste who, for the-sake of its moral value, wish 
= their children to have religious ‘instruction. ` These people are 

sincere but they are timid and will not have the moral stamina to 
_ stand against their co-religionists and refuse to ask for exemption 
_ from Christian teaching when the right to exemption has been 
granted. These people are weak but that is no reason why they 
should be sacrificed. Their interests should be, safe-cuarded, a 
_ Conscience Clause would result in a violation of conscience on the 
_ part of many of such people. 
© A Conscience Clause in India and Burma would either be 

resultless or it would be disastrous. If only a few parents should 
ask for exemption from religious teaching for the children it would 
esultless as such exemption could be given by the missionary 
out action on the part of Government making it compulsory 
_ lor him to do so. On the other hand if a large number asked for 
_ exemption the result would be a wholesale closing down of mis- 
z seri nools which would be disastrous to the cause of education 







Empire for the mission schools are the leading schools, the 
sl schools of the country. When we consider the political 
tion now on and the evil effects which it produces, we at 
Tecognize the serious evils which might come to the youth 
is land through the adoption and enforcement of a conscience 
~ A word as to single-area schools. Mission schools in single 
reas are not different from other Christian mission schools. 
leit Christian character must be maintained and the voluntary’ 
ple must be recognized. Therefore, if in any single-school 
a a considerable number of parents do not wish a Christian 

ation for their children, an alternative school should be pro- 
id the Christian school should be ready to give up its 
ra purpose, and thus maintain its Christian character, 
id be able to render its Christian service. 













If the number of 
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parents wishing a Christian education for their children is too few ` 
to justify the maintaining of a school, it. should be closed and. 
mission work prosecuted on other lines. Where only a few 
parents wish exemption from the Bible hour for their children 
such exemption may be given at discretion, the missionary first 
seeking sympathetically to enlighten the parent as to the import- 
ance of religious teaching to the pupil and the aim held in view 
in our teaching of the Bible. In most cases unless there is outside 
pressure, the parent, when he understands the matter, will with- 
draw his objections and’ permit his child to receive religious 
lustruction. 

As to our question then, “Shall we reject Government 
grants for our schools’’? our answer is that so far as we can now 
see grants-in-aid should not be rejected; their acceptance has. 
violated no principle and we have been enabled to do a larger 
work for the people and for the Kingdom, But this is a period of 
transition and the future may not be as the past, we can not tell 
what a day or a year may bring forth. We must keep in mind 
our fundamental principle, the principle of religious liberty, and 
reject Government grants at once if it should become necessary 
in the interest of our Baptist, our Christian position. 


Cs 


Prayer for the Pay. 


Holy Father, though unseen, Thou art known by those- 
whe are pure in heart. We would have a new vision of Thee, 
and hear no other voice but Thine. Draw us near to Thyself so. 
that living in such fellowship with Thee we shall grow into Thy 
likeness and share Thy life. We acknowledge our transgressions 
and our sin is ever before us. Deliver us from the evils that so- 
easily beset us: our ungovernable tempers, our cringing insin- 
cerities, and the craven fear of our hearts. We pray not only for 
Thy forgiveness, but for the cleansing of our hearts, so that the 
idle tale, the cruel wrong, the uncharitable judgment, and the 
worldly life may find no place in us. Renew a right spirit within 
‘us. Lead us out into the large and joyous liberty of Christ.. 
Amen. | 


ARTHUR THOMAS FOWLER, D.D. 
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of Wales to Madras, and the city fully realizing the signi- 
ficance of the royal visit, prepared and carried out a welcome 
_ fitting for such a guest. From the landing at the Harbor to the 
_ departure for Bangalore, the evidences of the wholehearted 
welcome of the people of Madras were unmistakable. Tt is true 
that there were several serious disturbances fostered by the 
Extremists and rowdy element, necessitating military measures 
and several casualities, but these occurences only served to set off 
the true loyalty of the greater mass of the populace. ! 
__._. The knowledge and grasp of Indian history and aspirations 
shown by His Royal Highness has been appreciated by all, and his 
apathy with every legitimate aspiration of the Indian Nationa- 
ist has gone far to take out of the mouth of the political extremist 
his accusation of an unsympathetic, inconsiderate attitude of 
government toward the nationalist’s desires. 
In the Prince’s reply to the address of the Madras Legisla- 
tive Council he is reported by the ‘Madras Mail’ as saying :— 
~  Onlya year has passed since my uncle the Duke of 
Connaught, as representative of His Majesty the King Emperor, 
_ inaugurated your new reformed constitution.. I am informed that 
_ inthis brief space under the able guidance of your President, you 
| te justifying the extension of the wide powers which have been 
given you under the Reform Act and are making an advance by 
wise and gradual steps to your goal of full Responsible Govern- 
ment. Iam sure that you realise the heavy responsibilities which 
rest On you as representatives of the people of this Presidency, 
and I feel confident that you will always act with steady purpose 
and balanced judgment to secure the progress and prosperity of 
all classes and communities. | | | 
a It will give me great pleasure to convey to His Majesty 
the King Emperor your message of loyalty and devotion. I wish 
< you all success and assure you that I shall follow your futùre with 
_ all the greater personal interést after the visit that I have paid you 
to-day.” 
__. Surely no one could desire a clearer assurance than this, of 
the attitude of the Government toward the desire for full self- 
È ect The extremist with his illogical and excessive 
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_ the time when fuller responsibilities can ‘be placed in the hands 
_ Of the people of this land. | 
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_ demands, his intrigues and secret agitation is only delaying 
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ZA HE Moplah Rebellion has been one of the most serious results. 
of the Extremist’s agitation. There seems to be no doubt | 
but that the unrest and discontent which led to this outbreak, 
were augmented and increased, if not entirely caused by the 
propaganda of Khalifat and Reform, leaders. The fanatical tribe 
of Moplahs with a past record of uprising and rebellion offered a 
most convenient material for the firebrand of the political orator. 
The conflagration once started was not so easily stopped and a 
long list of outrages, atrocities, and deaths has been the result. 
_ Thousands of innocent people are homeless and dispossessed of 
all their worldly goods. Government offices and records have 
been destroyed and officials killed. The. vaunted Hindu-Moslem 
unity has been strained to the breaking point by desecration of 
Hindu temples and forceful conversion to Mohammedism on the 
threat of death. | | 
The rebellion has practically come to an end with the 
capture of the notorious leader Variankunnath Kunhamad Haji, 
who during the height of the rebellion established the ‘Khalifat 
Kingdom’ at Nilambur. This rebel leader was transported from 
the country many years ago, with his father, for complicity in a 
former rebellion. After twenty years of exile he returned home 
and became a cart driver. When the Khalifat agitation started 
he was found a ready disciple and leader. He himself is respon- 
sible for many of the worst atrocities committed during the 
rebellion. 
With the end of this abortive non-co-operative uprising in 
sight the leaders are already loudly repudiating their complicity 
and even attempting to minimise the crimes of the rebels. The 
non-co-operation Congress, the Khalifat Conference and the 
Muslim League have all passed resolutions exonerating the Moplahs, 
one leader going so far as to justify the outrages and claim public 
sympathy for the criminals. The citizens of the devastated area 
however do not see the rebellion in this light and they have 
protested in no uncertain terms against the whitewashing resolu- 
tions passed by the conferences. All loyal citizens cannot but 
join them in this protest. While we may have every feeling of 
sympathy for the legitimate aspirations of the Indian Nationalist 
toward fuller self-goverment, every right thinking person must 
condemn all such methods of unscrupulous and violent agitation. 
Indian Christians who ally themselves with non-co-operators and 
other extremists should: first know what are the underlying 
motives and purposes of such groups. Are they born of a true — 
loyalty,:seeking the best interests and welfare cf the mother 
country or do they come from a pseudo-loyalty which is really 
pride and self-seeking,. without regard to the outcome so long as 
the present goverment is embarrassed. Loyal and law-abiding | 
citizens are in danger of being led astray by high sounding phrases. 


a 
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touring work. On New Year's Eve at our Social Evening he gaveus 
a stirring address on‘ The Spirit of Christ as our Source of Power.’ 
It is impossible here to adequately review Dr. Strong's life 
and work and the heritage ‘the has left the denomination and the 
church at large., His best known book which has really been the 
work of a lifetime is the ‘Systematic Theology’ now. in three 
volumes. Other works well known are ‘The Great Poets and 
Their Theology,’ ‘American Poets and Their Theology,’ ‘ Philo- 
sophy and Religion,’ ‘ Christ in Creation,’ ‘Union with Christ,’ and 
his recent book, ‘A Tour of Missions.’ Lecturing and writing up 
to the very last he continued to make his contribution to the 
current religious thought of the day. The Review joins with the 
host of his friends in praising God for the inspiration and example of 
such a life, and in expressing our sympathy for the sorrowing family. 
" So live, that when thy summons comes to join 

The innumerable caravan, which moves 

To that mysterious realm, where each shall take 

His chamber in the silent halls of death, 

Thou go not, like the quarry-slave at night, | 

Scourged to his dungeon, but, sustained and soothed 

By an unfaltering trust, approach thy grave 

Like one who wraps the drapery of his couch 

_ About him, and lies down to pleasant dreams.” 
| ‘Thanatopsis. Bryant, 


Ss = SS 


~HE ‘Review’ in Common with many other publications — 
has been experiencing hard times. The financial situation 

has made it necessary to make slight changes in the sub- 
scription price of the magazine which we hope will not prove 
burdensome to our subscribers. The Board of À anagers felt that 
either this must be done or the size and material be reduced. It 
has been decided that the departments as here-to-fore, will be 
carried on without reduction. Many of our readers have been 
kind enough to say that they could not do without the ‘Review’ 
and we trust that this is the mind of all. It shall be our effort 
this coming year to make the paper still more valuable to every 
Christian worker on the Foreign Field and to the constituency at 
home. We hope to make it primarily a compendium of Mission- 
ary facts and a medium of discussion of current religious and 
national events in India. Great problems face the church of 
Christ today. Devolution in Mission Organization, Christianity 
and the Nationalist Movement, Relation of the Christian Educa- 
tional System to the Government, the form. of Indigenous 
Christian Organization and Propaganda and the place of Industrial 
Training in the Mission Educational Scheme, are buta few of the 
many gestions now being discussed. It will be our purpose to get 
firsthand reports of councils and conferences relating to these vital 
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; ubjects and to print addresses and papers relative to these 
















problems, written by missionary and Indian leaders, | 
Se A change is being made in the department known as 
_ ‘Exchanges.’ It will now be ‘Current Literature,’ and will be 
_ edited by Rev. A. S. Woodburne, Ph.D., of the Madras Christian 
_ College. Dr. Woodburne will have excellent opportunity to keep 
_ usinformed on current discussons of interest in the magazines and 
papers of the day, and we feel that this department will be of 
" great value to all our readers. In the ‘ Mission News’ department 
which is now edited by Rev. F. W. Stait, Udayagiri, Nellore 
_ District, we shall continue to give up-to date interesting news, and 
_ events from the Baptist Missions circling the Bay of Bengal. We 
_ fatnestly solicit from our readers such items of news concerning 
_ their work. Rev. S. W. Stenger, will continue to edit the 
_ ‘Contributed Articles’ and will maintain the high standard of 
_ €xcellence already established in that department. 

= Owr Foreign Secretary has been kind enough to say that he 
~ always reads the ‘Review’ as he cannot afford not to read it. He 
takes it with him on long journeys to help pass the time. 
_ We hope that the paper may be so valuable and full of interest 
that every secretary and Board member at home and every mis- 
' Sionary on the field will feel that he cannot do without it. Help | 
usto make it such. Send the ‘Review’ to your friends. Patronize 
_ Our advertisers. Send us material and suggestions and above all 
£ Send us your subscription. | 


















es. NOTICE | 

| The Board of Managers of the REVIEW beg to call the — 
_ attention of our readers to the change in editorial staff and business 
_ management.. The Review has never been a money-making 
_ concern but it has always paid its own way, never having a mission 
_ subsidy as many similar magazines. It went through the hard 
years of the war and met its expenses. | 

E Now the cost of paper and printing does not seem to have 
‘teached its limit, as twice within-the past year, charges have been 
increased. The REVIEW is reluctantly obliged to raise the sub- 
scription rate to Rs, 3 per annum. We trust. that our subscribers 
will not mind the slight increase. 

___ IfOLD OR NEW Subscriptions are sent in before APRIL 
NEXT, the old rate, Rs. 2-8-0 will be accepted. After April, the 
fate will be Rs. 3 per annum. | | ; 
The REVIEW has pleasure in recommending to our readers 
the varied line of advertisements which we carry. We believe 
_that they are all reliable firms, who are interested in supplying 






r wants. Give them a trial and tell them that you saw their . 
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ad ettisement in the REVIEW. Thanks. _ aes 
a BUSINESS MANAGER. 
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Current Literature 


INDIANIZING, CHRISTIANITY 


The problems in connection with the expansion of Christianity in 
India in view of the increasing movement towards nationalism are forcing 
themselves upon the attention of Indian Christians and mission- 
aries alike. On two occasions recently the members of the Christd 
Samaj, Madras, have presented memoranda on the ‘subject .to visiting 
missionary statesmen from the West. A Memorandum on The Further 
Development and Expansion of Christianity in India was presented to 
Mr. J. H. Oldham, Secretary of the International Missionary Conference 
on his visit to Madras in December. A similar Statement, A Memorandum 
on Certain Problems of Missionary Effort and Christianity in India was 
presented to the delegation from the Church Missionary Society which 
recently visited India, and is reproduced in the January ‘number of The 
flarvest Field, and made the basis for extensive editorial comment, 
Comments on these memoranda have appeared in recent numbers of The 
Christian Outlook. The Christian Patriot recently printed an.important 
statement made by Dr. Macnicol at the Poona Conference on “Citizenship” 
last: August in which he dealt with Zzdfan Nationalism and. World/fellow- 
ship. ‘There is scarcely a number of Zhe Christian Patriot which does 
not deal with the problem in one of its phases, The present writer also 
dealt with the subject in Zhe Journal of Religion a year ago under the càp- 
tion, The Lndianization of Christianity, This is sufficient reference to the 
literature to show how much the problem is pressing upon the conscious- 

ness of all those interested in the progress of Christianity in this land. 

Dr. Macnicol bas the merit of pointing out the false dilemma 
which certain Indian Christians have permitted to perturb them; namely, 
the dilemma presumably created by a conflict of loyalties between their 
religion and their nationalism. “If there is that feeling in the minds of 
some Indian Christians,” says Dr. Macnicol, “then there is only one cure 
for it. That is to understand Christianity better and to realize it more 
deeply. Those who have the feeling that I have described have a 
mistaken view of Christ and His message.” He goes on to explain this 
mistaken view on the basis that the Indian Christian’ has taken too much 
from the missionary, and not enough directly from Christ Himself. “The 
only remedy is for the Indian Christians to go past us to Himself, to take 
His message anew direct from Him, when they will find whether or how 
far we are misrepresenting it in national interests of our own. Then 
they will surely find that Christ is calling them to serve. their people and 
their land, not, because they are His followers, with less devotion, but 
with a devotion infinitely more intense and complete.” 
| It would be a mistake if any person or group were to conclude 
that there is only one way in which the peerless Christ can be served in 
India, It is a misconception of the psychology of the human conscious- 
ness, and a misreading of the facts of ‘history, past and current. The 
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w limits of the SSRI. whether Indian or foreign. One of the 
ount necessities for a solution to this. problem is Ay sympathy. 
t. Macnicol points out, people do and have a right to interpret the 
e of Christ in India after various ideals. “Mr. C. F. Andrews sees 
ty of it; K. T. Paul another; Pandita Ramabai a third.” So also. 
shristo Samaj sees one way of it; and the Christian Missionary 
izations see other ways. Who shall say that each has not a function 
om in the larger task of bringing India to Christ and Christ to. 
eer The memoranda of Christo Samaj; to which reference has been 

nade, lay down certain fundamentals that must be patent to any observer 
sand similar problems. If India is to be Christianized, it must be 
plished by Indian Christians. And in the process there is a strong. 
bility that Christianity will be Indianized, That is not only 
able but most desirable. It is a psychological fact that for any 
ment or ideal to appeal to any person or community it must come 
aş a presentation in forms of thought and action answering to. their 
elt needs and experiences. As has been so often pointed out, the 
anizing of the Hellenic world of the first few Christian centuries. 
J the Hellenizing of Christianity,.and a good deal of the formal 
nity with which we in the West are familiar is our heritage from 
eeks rather than from the Hebrews or from Jesus Himself. The 
i that the Gospel so rapidly and so completely conquered in that 
ituation is that the missionaries to that world allied it to the best they 
could find in the prevalent culture. Certainly we are faced with a parallel 

uation in India today, and there ought to be the largest possible- 
y for any who are honestly endeavouring to help Christianity so 
ne an Indian character that it will take deep and everlasting root 
an soil. ESAN ERG ; 
‘he memorandum to. Mr. Oldham indicates that the inter-influence 
anity and Indian thought is twofold. One evidence is in the 
uuation of Hinduism ” in the direction of appropriating the moral- 
ocial teachings, and sometimes the monotheism of the Christian 
n as though they were the essentials of Hinduism. The Christian 
s to the outcastes have resulted in various forms of social and ` 
‘reform within Hinduism. The doctrine of untouchability is now 
ed to be foreign to true Hinduism, and claimed to be an 
sary excrescence by the reforming element. In that way “the 
allenge of Christianity is being answered by a counter-movement 
ism, claiming to be based on its own essentials.” On-the other 
Brahmo Samaj is an illustration of another movement of a more 
y religious character, a movement towards “a more refined, simpler, 
st form of Hinduism, which claims to. identify itself with the 

‘als of Christianity.” . eve nae eat S 
the other hand there is the movement toward realizing the ideal 
ian India. This is of course the ideal of missionary endeavour 
ducted by Missionary bodies or indigenous enterprises. 
10 doubt of the ideal in the mind of those who serve in either — 
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having brought the Christ to this country, though in trappings that might 
appear strange to her people, but the day is not distant when India shall 
recognize in Him her very Lord and Master, who has been inspiring the 
numerous saints, sages, seers and sadhus that have taught her to regard 
the spiritual quest as the supreme quest of all.” This is the day to which 
we all look forward, the goal of our striving, the burden of our daily 
prayer. 

There is no denying the charge that is brought against us as 
“missionaries from the West that we have presented a westernized Christ- 
_ lanity. That was just as inevitable as it is that India must easternize the 

faith, We could not escape the influence of our inheritance. And we 
have the profoundest sympathy with everything that contributes to the 
movement to make the Christian faith at home in India, and to remove 
the stigma of its foreign character. As Dr. Macnicol has shown, ours is 
not a national religion, either Western or Eastern, but a universal religion, 
and on that account should not be felt as entering into conflict with 
Indian national ideals. At the same time that very fact is significant 
for the possibilities of service in India. The spirit of nationalism should 
do much to give us an Indian interpretation of Christianity, but the fact 
of Christ and the experience of God through Him are larger than any 
group consciousness. Tagore’s ideal of a cross-fertilization of the best 
cultural thought of East and West ought to mean much for the larger 
interpretation and appreciation of Jesus. : 

Having expressed agreement with the fundamental concept in the . 
memoranda of the Christo Samaj, we may be permitted to suggest one or 
two points in which we believe the implications are not logical. The 
writers of the memorandum to Mr. Oldham imply a definition 
of religion that is too restricted in its scope. One of the suggestions 
made is that “in addition to the devolution of all authority 
to the Church and simultaneously with it, we suggest the 
desirability of the separation of the definitely religious work from 
the institutional work (of social service carried on through schools, 
colleges, hospitals, etc.) and placing it completely on the basis 
of self-support. Such institutional work will be a mill-stone round 
the neck of the Indian Church in the achievement of its financial 
independence, and still worse, it will seriously retard its spiritual 
emancipation, If the. Indian church is at all anxious to play its 
role as the spiritual guide of India, it will have to concentrate 
itself on this primary task and divest itself of its secular 
responsibilities, however good and useful they may be. Moreover, the 
institutionalism of the present missionary system is neither a creation 
of Indian Christians, nor is it the distinctive genius of Indian religion.” 
But we reply that a reading of history and an understanding of the nature 
of the spirit of Christianity will make it plain that social service such as 
we see in the Mission school, hospital, rescue home, etc., is the distinctive 
genius of the Christian religion, And after all we Christians are primarily 
concerned with the distinctive genius of our own faith in matters of life 
and practice. And a study of the history and psychology of religions 

makes its plain also that though institutions change in accordance with 
prevailing social conditions, institutionalism is an integral part of religion. 
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CHRISTIAN UNIVERSITIES IN INDIA 


The idea of Christian universities’ or of a Christian university for — 


India is being proposed in various centres today. As Mr. Meston has. 
shown in the last number of The Madras Christian College Magazine, 
there is little hope in a practical way from such proposals if what is meant 
is a single institution for the whole country. “Such a proposal overlooks 
the practically insuperable difficulties which it would have to face from 
‘difficulties of locality, language, climate, traditions, community, attainments 
and curricula.” At the same time there js much to be said for such 
institutions for different parts of the country. Mr. Meston in referring to 
the situation in this part of the country continues: ‘ There is far more to 
be said for a university in South India under Christian management. 
Should the grounds of affiliation, or the system of instruction, or the whole 
tenor of university life in South India. be so changed as to impose 
requirements which, in the opinion of missionary educators, were not 
calculated to. secure the best results from the point of view of education 
or of life, there would be a solid reason for the concentration of mission- 
ary resources in’ the maintenence of a Christian university. Such a 
‘university would render a signal service if it could fully equip the faculties 
of arts, science, teaching, and theology, introduce an efficient tutorial 
‘system, forge a link between itself and the universities of other lands, and 
infuse all with the spirit of Him whose name it bore.” The Daily Express, 
Madras, in commenting on the address of Prof. $. J. Crawford at the 
Annual Prize-giving function of the Madras Christian College, editorially 
urged that the time has come for a forward movement of this kind: 

The Indian Witness for Dec. 21st reproduces an article from Zhe 
Pioneer which indicates that the movement is further advanced in the 
Punjab than it is here in the South. The Directors of the Forman 
‘Christian College, Lahore, have fathered the scheme, but have fortunately 
secured the co-operation of The Indian Christian Association, the 

` American Missions, the Church Missionary Society, the Scotch Church, 
and the Methodist Mission. Their draft scheme includes the following 
provisions :— | i 


(1) That a Charter be obtained empowering {the University to grant 
degress ; $ 
. (2) That a Board of Trustees be formed in India and the entire mov- 
able and immovable property of the University, as well as the policy of 

instruction, be entrusted to its charge: i F 

(3) That the staff of the University consist of Indian,. English, and 

_ American teachers; | | | | | 
(4) That the University be entirely residential, so that the teachers 
may come into closest touch with their scholars ; ihe? i 
__ (5) That non-Christian, as well as Christian students, be admitted to 
the University ; 
(6) That in the beginning, work be commenced with 500 scholars and 
40 teachers ; 

(7) That an Advisory Committee be appointed in England as well as 
in America; these committees to help in the collection of funds and in the 
selection of foreign staff: . | 

(8) That no Government grant be accepted, unless given on the 
understanding that no Conscience ‘Clause will be forced on the University, 

| 
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InpIAN CHRISTIAN ENDEAVOUR- UNION YEAR BOOK FOR 1922; compiled — 
and edited by Rev. W. J. Hatch. Obtainable at the C. E. Office, — 
Salem. Pp. 112. Price As. 5. | 


The Christian Endeavour Year Book is packed full of information 
of inestimable value to all members of societies. The topics and daily 
Bible readings for both senior and junior socities are given, and an intro- 
duction to each topic which will be found suggestive. Itis hoped that the 
book will receive the appreciation that it deserves. 


à 





TEMPERANCE CATECHISM FOR CHILDREN, by the Rev. G. H. Macfarlane, — 
Mylapore, Madras. Pp. 12. Price Pies 9 or 25 copies Re. 1, 
postage extra. | 

This little catechism will be found useful in instilling the principles 
of temperance in children from the 4th to the 7th standards for whom ‘it 
is designed. The booklet consists of 42 questions aud answers. Copies 
are procurable from Mr. Macfarlane. | 





THE GOLDEN JUBILEE, by Mrs. Henry. G. Safford. Published by the 
Women’s American Baptist Foreign Mission Society, New York, 1921, 
Pp. xii + 263. 

This is a well written concise history or report of the Woman’s 
Foreign Mission Society from its beginning up to the present Jubilee year. 
It is undoubtedly a book that every woman connected with the society 
and work will desire to own. Asa book of reference for mission study 
leaders the book will also be of great value. It abounds in good illustra- 
tions and altogether is a creditable product of the printer’s art. 

H. WoopBurRNE. 





GENERAL GARFIELD; THE WONDERFUL House I Live In; ALEXANDER 
THE GREAT. In the Mardoch Series Madras: The Christian Litera- 
ture Society, 1921. Price, each As. 12. 


These little books proved their value in the “Anna Library ” of the 
past, and we welcome their re-appearance in this series 





THE Laws or MANU, a sunimary in English with introduction and notes 
by J. M. Macfie, M.A., Madras: The Christian Literature Society, 
1921. Pp. 131.. Half-cloth Re.1-12-0 ; full cloth Rs: 2-4-0. 

Mr. Macfie has rendered an invaluable service for missionaries by: 
his summary of the Institutes of Manu. If one wishes to appreciate what 
motivates much of the behaviour, individual ‘and social, of the Hindu 
peoples, a study of this book will prove a key to the situation in many 
cases. Especially does it make clear the rules and regulations in regard 
to the different castes. By no means the least valuable parts of the book 
are the notes interjected between the chapters, They will be especially 
appreciated by the beginner. The book is well arranged, and ought to. 
receive a good reception, | 
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The Telugu Baptist Mission . 
Conference — ; 


The Annual Conference of the 
American Baptist Mission was held 
in Kurnool from Dec. 29th to Jan, 
ath, and there was a good attendance 
from our own mission with many 
visitors from our sister missions in 
Burmah, ‘Bengal Orissa and Assam, | 

We also had as a guest our Foreign 
Secretary Dr. J.C. Robbins and his 
wife whose presence with us was a 
continual source of pleasure and 
inspiration. ; 


This is the first time in the history. 


of the mission that the Conference has 
met at Kurnool. Dr. Stanton wel- 
comed the Conference at the opening 
session in a happy speech, in which 
he pointed out that though Kurnool 
had not been ready in years past to 
undertake the responsibility of invit- 
ing the Conference to the station, this 
year, with the beautiful Coles Centen- 
nial Church completed and many 
motor cars to carry the guests back 
and forth, the time seemed ripe. 

Dr, Ferguson was made chairman 
of the Conference and he in his felicit- 
ous way, welcomed Dr. and Mrs, 
Robbins to our midst. Mrs, Robbins 
responded, telling of her pleasure 
in meeting again friends whom she 
had ‘met four years ago for the first 


time, Dr. Robbins spoke of his great 


hopes for the future, in spite of world 
conditions which are world wide are a 
challenge to Christians to redouble 
their efforts, making sacrifices that 
are sacrifices.’ He also spoke of the 
the Washington Conference asking 
the Conference assembled in Kurnool 


to pray for those statesmen who had 


such a mighty responsibility _upon 
their shoulders. sien’ 


The first outstanding feature of the 


Conference was the vote “To extend 


the courtesies of the Conference to the 
English speaking Telugu Christians 
who may attend the sessions of the 
Conference,” 

There were many splendid papers 
on all phases of the work, Evangelis- 
tic, Educational, Medical, and Indus- 
trial but space limits any detailed 
report of these. The important issues, 
such as the position and responsibility 
of our Indian Christians, the growth 


of the indigenous church, the advance 


among the Sudras and our respon- 
sibility toward the caste people, were 
all discussed, _ 

On Saturday evening, the social 
was held out of doors around a huge 
camp fire, and the programme was 
most informal. Dr. Downie our 
veteran missionary welcomed the new 
and returning missionaries, and they 
all responded with the joy of those 
returning to a loved work, and those 
looking forward for the first. time to 
work in a foreign land for the Master's 
sake. Music was provided by Mr. 
Rowland who had assembled all of- 
the talent he could lay hold on, and 


the male quartette as usual led off, 


followed by many other enjoyable 
members. i 

On. Monday morning the discussion 
of Grants-in-Aid was taken up and 
as this was to be the one of the 
important questions before the Con- 


ference, much time’ was given and the ~ 


discussion was not restricted. After 
two days the vote was finally taken ` 
which -showed a majority of votes’ 
against the continuing of Government 
Grants. There were 46 who voted 
to discontinue grants, and 10 who 
voted to continue. The resolution 
presented to Conference by the com- 
mittee, and which were finally adopted, 
embody a plan which will cover a 


_period of several years, advocating 


not immediate severance, especially 
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“im those cases where it would mean 


al adjusting of the work looking 
jard to a complete independance 
of our schools without grants-in-aid 
and at Mission, expense. The historic 
st principle of separation of 
sh and State, is the basis of the 
ssion. of the Conference and the 
ity of the Conference were of the 
mn that, should the Indian 
tian as a citizen, Unaffiliated 
the mission undertake school 


ork in the villages, he would be as _ 


‘to take Govt. Grants. providing 
spected the Govt. position — of 
us neutrality, as a citizen of any 
religious persuasion, and would 
eyes of the government and his 
| people acquire an added dignity 
rel @ tne manager of his own 
il. Whatever religious work his 
ence would prompt him -to 
ake on Sundays would have 
y of true sincerity in the eyes 


by mission rupees. 

= question of Union Theological 
ary was taken up on Wednes- 
iad as many had. had serious 
5 concerning the possibility of 
on account of the financial 
a Dr. Robbins gave us 
ment by saying that the 
whole heartedly in favor 
, and that they did not 
lat the financial position at 
- would seriously effect it. 
some discussion it was voted: 
this Conference re-affirms its 
a year ago approving the 
eme and requests the Board 
gers. of the A.B.F.M.S. 
iations. be -opened with 
lan Board with a view 
ng the proportion of repre- 
on the new joint Board of 









ne of the Union was 
ly reaffirmed and it was 
tinue the Joint Committee 
yards have approved the 
eof the Union. 

ere a number of papers 
be omitted from the 
cause the lack of time, 
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is crippling of the work, but a 


people, for it would not be 


‘rence progressed the 
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press of unsolved problems because of 
of first importance, and committee 
reports took most of the time of the 
closing day, and an advance step was 
taken in the vote to refer the language 
study situation to the Ref. Com., with 
a favorable recommendation looking 
forward to the establishment of a 
language school in the mission, — _ 
The devotional services led by Miss 
Moran, Mrs. W.B. Boggs and Mr. 
Wheeler Boggess were an inspiration 
and a source of strength to all through- 
out the Conference. Christ was held 
before us as our great, Saviour, 
Teacher, Lord, Friend, and Judge, 
and we could not help but feel. the 
nearness of His presence during those 
brief but power filled periods of 
devotion, The Conference jwas one 
of strenuous work, tense feeling and 
perplexing problems, but He was 
there beneath the burdens and with 
the calmness of His. presence the 
tenseness and perplexities . were 
changed into peace and confidence. 
The Conference closed with Mrs, 
Brock's splendid report on the mis- 
sionary children. Our hearts were 
stirred and many an eye was dimmed 
as the children in the Home-land 
were mentioned one. by one, and Dr. 
Robbins rose to offer prayer for those 
precious ones, our hearts were filled 
with a mixture of longing and thank- 
fulness, which none but those who 
have made the great sacrifice can 
know. oa ae 
Mr. Wathne led in a brief closing 
service reminding: us of the great 
opportunities before us, and of the joy 
of work with Christ as our leader. 
So ended the Conference of 1921-22 
and we go back to our work feeling 
that our hands haye been strengthen- 
ed and our hearts refreshed for a new 
year of service. | oat 
PEARL Dorr. LONGLEY. ~ 
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Bengal-Orissa Yearly 
. Meeting, 1921 
-Bhimpore, November 9th-12th ` 
_ Bhimpore has witnessed ¢ eat events. 
in these days, events fraug t, we-trust 
with far-reaching consequences, As 





To 


this is being written we are still on the 


mountain top and around us the world 


is bright with possibilities, The 
Yearly Meeting has stirred us all and 
given us new vision and inspirations. 
Hf all these visions become crystallized 
when we get back to normal Spiritual 
atmosphere, if all the spiritual steam 
generated in these days shall be dis- 
tilled into. the elixir of faith and not 
diffused and its energy dissipated, the 
coming year should be characterised 
by results hitherto unknown ; 
Bengal-Orissa. It remains to be seen 
whether we shall witness results com- 
mensurate with the visions of these 
days but we have already received 
the earnest of the Spirit. . Five great 
days have been spent discussing plans 
and methods, hearing reports, papers, 
and. sermons, and -the Jast has truly 
been the great day of the feast. 

At the callof the Conipound Bell 
at eight every morning we have 
gathered in the church—missionaries, 
pastors, evangelists, delegates, school 
boys and girls of the- Bhimpore 
school, and a few villagers full ‘of 
curiosity as to the nature of these 
Christian gatherings: Under the able 
` consecrated leadership of one of our 
strongest Oriya preachers, we have 
waited upon God and renewed our 
strength. Prayer, praise and exhor- 
tation filled this first hour every day 
and then followed a varied program 
from which the children were excused 
to go back to school, Perhaps it 
would be a sermon or a Paper, or 
perhaps a business session when we 
listened to reports of committees or 
heard of the state of the churches for 
an hour or two. It was at sucha 
session that we had our Home Mission 
report... The churches of Bengal. 

issa are not self-supporting but 
they do contribute among themselves 
to the support of other preachers and 
evangelists and one of them brought 
his results with him as his report. 
He had been for a couple years in 
one òf our Santal villages and he 
brought in his-sheaves, ten youths or 
adults and several. small children— 
the © Christian community of his 
village, 


church—and as they sang for us a 


in 


the nucleus of . a Christian | 
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Christian hymn in Santali, we heard 


again a voice, saying, " Now is the 
Son of Man ‘glorified......And i we 


be lifted up from the earth, will draw 


all men unto me.” 


After the mid-day adjournment we” 


resumed the task of trying to think 


through the problems related to our 
to us in- 
_other papers meant to arouse dis- 

general ~ 
half-past. ~. 


work as they were presented 


cussion, og in the conduct. of 
mission business, From 
three till five we thus devoted. ourselves 
to the details of the Kingdom. Some 
of the subjects discussed by the 
brethren were very pertinent and 
frankly presented, as for example, a 


paper by one of the native preachers, | 


—*" What is the meaning of indepen- 
dence of the church ? and how is it to 
be obtained ?”, or another, by Pandit 
Samuel Das of 

School who was ordained on Sunday 
morning, entitled “ The means of 
extending the Kingdom of Christ 
according to the Bible.” The Pandit's 
argument which provoked considerable 
discussion was to the effect that while 
we have many methods today, 
medical, educational, evangelistic, etc. 


Jesus used one method. His converts ` 
came not because He fed them or 


even because He healed them. He 


won them by His message. So our 


Indian brother maintained that preach- 
ing is, according to the Bible, the 
chief means of extending the Kingdom 
of Christ. However, in a paper on 
‘How to win the non-Christian," 
another Indian brother maintained 
that preaching alone was fruitless 
unless it was backed up by the Christ- 
life. He put forth a very frank and 
necessary statement of the need 
of ‘living as well as preaching the 
message. 
brother H: I. Frost on ‘ How to win 
for Christ the people of the Christian 
Community” was full of suggestive 
methods for winning our own 
adherents. ! 

In the evenings at seven we have 
enjoyed the special. feature of the 
Convention-sermons by the Rev. 
Wm. Carey of our generation. As 
we have listened to this nobleman o 
God’s kingdom, night after nigh 
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telling a congregation that ‘taxed the 
Capacity of the church the old story 
of Jesus and His love, and in his 
some way wooing the best of the 
i youth and winning them 
for Christ, we have almost persuaded 
ourselves that the Wheel of Time has 
turned backward three generations. 
ais not 1921 but 1821, and we are 
istening to '‘ The Father of Modern 
Missions ’’'—Wm. Carey, cobbler- 
missionary. We have read of his 
tship, his linguistic gifts, his 
nendous capacity for work, and 
e all his love for the Saviour and 
passion for humanity, Yes, it is 
there, and mingled with it is a 
ty geniality and that “ unaffected 
ad which proves how largely he 

bibed the spirit of his blessed 
- The Father of Modern 
ms is not dead! Wm. Carey 
he person of his great-grandson 
Suil “expects great things from God 
and attempts great things for God’? 
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ihis beloved Bengal, and we rejoice 


at his achievements among us during 
“Sunday was a great day. In the 
moming we had another sermon by 
ir. Carey, followed by the ordi- 
ation of Pandit Das of Midnapore, 
Nd the ordinance of the Lord’s 
upper, and then we all went to the 
ick corner of the compound to a 
ank. There intheopen, under, 
: sky and the Indian sun, 
en of our most promising youth, 
decisions in these meetings were 
ed by two native preachers. It 


‘teen age. It seemed to be 
max of five days tension but lo! 
nthe evening three more decided for 
Arist. Twenty-one decisions—shall 
t a by-product of the annual 
g ?—no, not a by-product but 
aim of all our work. 
And now with Dr, Robbins here, 
are having four more days of faith 
| vision, days of inspiration and 
that’s another story! 

L. C. KITCHEN. 
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t sight—nine girls and nine . 
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Canadian Baptist ‘Mission — 
-. Conference, = 


The annual Conference was held 
from December 29, 1921 to January 
6, 1922. Seventy-three out of seventy- 
eight missionaries now in India, were 
present. On the first day, it wasa- 
pleasure to welcome to India six new- 
missionaries besides nine who had” 
returned from furlough, One of the 
former is the daughter of Dr. and 
Mrs. E. G. Smith and a true daugh- 
ter of her native land. One of our 
new members, Mrs. John Davis, was 
unable to be present, as she is now in 
Ootacamund with her husband. Miss 
Folsom, who has retired from active 
service, will live in Tuni with Miss 
Priest. Though she is not now con- 
nected with the Timpany School, 
which she served for many years, she 
prefers India to the West, and it was 
a real pleasure to welcome her again 
to our Conference. 

The morning devotional meetings 
were spent in the consideration of 
such subjects as, “ Ye are a royal 
Priesthood,” ‘‘ Ye are a chosen gene- 
ration,’ “Ye are the light of the 
world,” and were taken up by various 
members. The afternoon meetings: 
were conducted by Mr. McLaurin, 
who followed the ‘subjects chosen for 
the universal week of prayer. The, 
Conference sermon was preached by 
Mr. Matheson on the text, As the . 
Father hath sent me, even so send I 
ou.” 

j A memorial service was held on 
New Year’s afternoon for the late 
Mrs. Gullison who went to her 
reward in October. Her friend and 
fellow-worker, Miss Newcombe, spoke 
of her as an adviser, a sufferer, a 
mother, and a friend, Mr. Scott, also, 
paid a high tribute to her beautiful 
character, “There is a land “mine 
eye hath seen,” which was a favorite 
hymn of Mrs, Gullison’s, was sung as. 
a duet, and “The city Foursquare” 
was rendered by a quartette. ‘The 
Dead March in Saul” was played at 
the close of the service. 

One interesting feature of the Con- 
ference was the dedication of the new 
building for the caste girls’ school in. 





TR 


Cocanada, The school building is a 
memorial to Miss -Simpson under 


whom the school was opened ‘many > 


years ago. Miss Hatch spoke of the 
work that Miss: Simpson had been 
able to do in Cocanada both in the 
zenanas and in the school. Dr, 
Smith, also, said a few words. con- 
cerning her, especially in regard to 
the medical work that she was able to 
do among the women, | 

_ At the July Conference, it was 
decided to invite: some of the Indian 
brethren to meet certain members of 
Conference to discuss the relation of 
the Indian Christians to the mission- 
aries. The special Conference was 
held in October and resolutions were 
drawn up which were discussed at 
the Conference that has jjust closed. 
It was voted to recommend to the 
Board that Indian representatives 
should be appointed to certain com- 
mittees and attend the Conference 
meetings during the discussion of 
their ‘reports; and also ‘that field 
superintendents be appointed to look 
after the fields that are left vacant. 

“The Sunday School committee 
réported 580 Sunday and evangelistic 
schbels with ‘an attendance of 14000. 
` Both the Leper Homes reported, 
and appreciation was expressed of 
the careful and efficient oversight that 
Dr. and Mrs, Joshée had over the 

home in’ Ramachandrapuram, during 

~ Miss Hatch’s absence. 

Two new ventures are to be made 
very shortly. Miss Clarke, having 
received some money by the will of à 
friend in Canada’ for ‘Mission work, 
asked and received permission tò open 
a small orphanage in Vizianagram. 

“In July, a long-felt need is to be 
supplied in the opening of a Bible- 
women’s training school in Waltair. 

At the request of the Board, Con- 
ference has fixed a ratio between the 


_ offerings of the Indian Christians and 


the grants made by the Board. ‘It is 
hoped that in that way, the Christians 
may be: awakened to a sensé of 
greater responsibility. Another mat- 
ter that was brought up at the request 
of the Boatd was the rule to be 
followed in regard to the ‘jutu.’ It 
was decided that it be the policy óf- 
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the Mission to demand the removal of 
the tuft of hair before baptism. mA 
The telegram that was sent from 
the American Baptist Mission to say 
that the Bezwada plan for the Union 
Theological Seminary 
approved, was received 


with great 
satisfaction. 


lt was a pleasure to have thè- 


children with us, and following the’ 
custom of the last few years, they 
entertained their parents and grown- 
up friends with a concert. in which 
most of them took part. The baby 
show was one of the most entertaining 
features of the evening. Through a 
small admission fee, the children 
raised twenty rupees for the Princess 
Mary's Wedding Gift. 

The last number of the Conference 
programme was the farewell to our 


missionaries who goon furlough this _ 


year. ‘hough some were unable to 
be present, they share our good 
wishes for a very happy and restful 
Stay in their homeland, and a safe | 
return to their work in India, 
Laura J. Crate. 


- ASSAM 





Our conference at Jorhat was well 
attended. Forty-seven grown people 
and twenty-two children being present, 
and only seven missionaries absent: ` 

“It took us from Tura eleven days to 
get there, we had three days of the 


‘meetings and were eight days getting 


home again! | 

' Miss Paul arrived during conference 
and was received by a standing con- 
gregation, welcoming her both for 
herself and for her father’s sake.’ She 
is to be stationed at Golaghat, | 


The Swords who came recently are — 


also placed at Golaghat. Mr. Car- 
vell of that statien has just gone on 


n furlough; the first in over thirteen yedrs.. 
_ Miss ‘Masales at her own request is 


transfered from Golaghat to Impur. 
The Bowers returning from furlough 
have settled at Dhubri for work. 


Misses Wilson and Holmes have come » 


back for evangelistic work at Gauhati 
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and Miss Hay to her school work at 
Nowgong, where Miss Tait will be 
located. pats 

The Tanquists are supposed to be 
on the way to Assam with the Selan- 
‘ders all of whom are to go to Sadiya 
for this year at least. 

The Supplees have been asked to 
ih a S to Kohima and the Ewings and.the 
_ Phillipses are to come to Tura. | 
© On the way home from Jorhat we 
' met the Firths in Gauhati, returning 

from furlough to take up their work 
-At North Lakhimpur. 
| Mr, Harding of Tura has had to 
| give up the winter touring amongst 
| the Garos to attend some committee 
f meeting in South India to discuss the 
' Grant-in-Aid matter. Dr. Ahlquist 
iS just starting to make a visit to the 
` south side of our district, (Jan. 2.) 

The event of the season to us 
_ personally, is the coming of our Elea- 
nor whom we had not seen in over six 
years, to spend the Christmas holidays 
swith us, 
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| NORTH LAKHIMPUR.—We are 
_ back at our Station again after nearly 
ig three years, and it seems pretty good. 
© No Missionary has lived here during 
~ our absence, but Rev. O. L. Swans of 
_ Golaghat has had charge of the field ; 
_ and that has been a mighty fine thing 
| forthe field. There have been 
' changes. Some of the most faithful 
~ and useful brethren have departed 
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this life. The memory of -them 
remains to bless and cheer me. 

I have an inclination to be up and. 
doing. ‘Not at any of these new 
American Social Church Stunts, but 
at the real work of making Christ 
known to the lost and saving them 
from sin and death. . 

Already I can see Satan coming 
around with armfulls and armfulls. of 
‘necessary’ things for me to do so 
that-I can not go out preaching to the 
lost: So it remains to be seen how 
much ‘touring I- shall. be able to 
accomplish. | 

-Miss Frith is quite lively for one of 
her years. Away back in the years 
of the parents of Dr. Timpany being 
the Canadian Baptist missionaries at 
Coconada, she was associated. with 
them at that Station as.a missionary » 
of the Canadian Baptist Board. For 
over twenty years, now, she has 
maintained an Independent Mission to 
Daphlas at North Lakhimpur and 
even though she has met with little 
encouragement yet her faith has not 
failed and she has continued until 
now. i 

A. Baptist church was organised 


_ December 3oth 1921 on her compound 


and was recognised the same day by 
a council of nearby churches. The 
program as carried out was very 
interesting and spiritually profitable. 
This church will join the North La- 
khimpur Baptist Association at its 
annual meeting in- February next, 
JOHN FIRTH. 
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Allur. Narsaravupet, Guntur Dist. 
Rev. W, S. Davis, Mrs. Davis. Rev. E. E. Silliman Mrs. Silliman. 
Rev. and Mrs E. B Davis, 


| Mrs. W: B. Boggs, 
Bapatla, Nellore Dist. l Miss Lena Keans. 
Rev. and Mrs. A. H. Curtis. Nellore. 
Coonoor. 


Rev. D. Downic, D. D., Mrs, Downie. Miss Lena A enjamin, M.D 


| Rey. L. C. Smith, Mrs. Smith. 
Cumbum, Kurnool Dist. Miss E, M. Ross. 

Rev. T. Wathne, Mrs. Wathne. Miss E. J. Draper. 
Donakonda, Nellore Dist. 


| Miss Olive E. es. 
Rev. J. A. Curtis, D.D., Mrs. Curtis, Mice Manka Mak 
Hanumakonda, Decean. | Mr. Fred Christenson. 
Rev. J. S. Timpany, M.D. | 


Jangaon, Deccan. . Miss A. M. Magilton. 
Rev. J. Penner, Mrs. Penner, Miss G, Dorrie. 


| Miss Genevra Brunner. 
giri. | Ongole, Guntur Dist. 
Rev. and Mrs. G. H. Brock. 


Rev. and Mrs. J. W. Stenger, M.D. 
Kavali, Nellore Dist. | Rev, L. E, Rowland, Mrs, Rowland, 
Mrs. J. R. Bullard. Miss A. E. Dessa. 
Mr. and Mrs. A. T. Fishman, Miss 5. Kelly. 
Miss E. Grace Bullard, | 


Miss K. W. Failing. 
Kotagiri. Miss U. Dresser, ` 

Rev, and Mrs. F. H. Levering. Miss J. L. Reilly, 
Kurnool. | Podili, Nellore Dist. 

Rev. and Mrs. W. A. Stanton, D.D. Rev. and Mrs. T. V. Witter, 

Prof. and Mrs. B. J. Rockwood, Ramapatnam, Nellore Dist. 
Madira. | Rev. and Mrs. W. E. Boggs. 

Rev. F. Kurtz, Mrs. Kurtz. Rev. W. J. Longley, Mrs. Longley, 
Madras, Rev. W. Boggess, 


Rev. and Mrs. W. L: Ferguson, D.D. Miss F. M. Rorer. 


Rev. and Mrs. F.C. Marquiss, 


“gage Sattenapalli. 

Miss Julia E. Bent. | Miss D. Whitaker, 

Rev. A. S. Woodburne, Ph. D. Secunderabad, D n. 

Mrs. A. S. Woodburne, | Rev. C. R. Marsh, Mrs. Marsh. 
Miss Susan C. Ferguson. Miss E. E. Hollis, - 

Miss Eleanor Mason. Suriapet, Deccan 


Mahbubnagar, Deccan. Rev. EU Hubert, Mrs. Hubert. 


Miss M. E. Farber, M.D. U iri. 
Rev. A. M. Boggs. Ree ew. Stait, Mrs Stait, M.D. 
Mrs. A. M. Boggs. Vellore. — 
Markapur, Kurnool Dist. Miss E. Findlay, M.D. 
Rev. and Mrs. Benj. M. Johnson. Vinukonda, Guntur Dist, 
Nalgonda, Deccan. Rev. J. Dussman, Mrs. Dussman, 
Rev, and Mrs. C. Unruh, A. G. Boggs, M.D., Mrs, Boggs. 
Miss A. Neufeld. Miss M. Wolcott. 
Nandyal, Kurnool Dist. _ Miss Harriet Barrington. 
Rev. S. W. Stenger. Miss Sadie Robbins. 


ON FURLOUGH 
Mrs. W. R. Manley, Prof. and Mrs. L. E. Martin, Rev. and Mrs, W, C, 
Owen, Rev. and Mrs. F. P. Manley, Miss Kate M. French, Miss Anna 
Degenring, M.D., Miss S. Roberts, Miss Florence Weaver, M.D., Rev. S. D, 
Bawden iki Bawden, Rev. J. Newcomb, Mrs. Newcomb, Miss E. P. Ballard, 
Miss Sigrid Johnson, Miss M. E. Morrow, Mrs. J. S. Timpany, Mrs. S. W. 
Stenger, Miss Frances Tencate, Miss L. H. Booker, Rev. and Mrs. Rutherford, 


Miss L, V. Wagner, Rev, and Mrs, J-M. Baker, C. R. Manley, M.D., Mrs, 
Manley, Miss E. Chute, - 


Institutions for Higher Education, 


Union Theological Seminary Ramapatnam. 
A. B. M. High School... i i A ne 
Coles-Ackerman Memorial High School ep Nellore, 
Coles Memorial High School e GY Kurnool. 
A. B. M. High School for Girls ne Nellore. 
Ines. 
Baptist Missionary Review— Monthly fis Bezwada, 
The Telugu Baptist—Monthly iy ae as Bezwada. 
Book ts. 

A. B. M. Book Depôt ase ie Bezwada. 
Chambers Hall Book Depét Nellore. 
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| The Baptist Doctrine of Religious Liberty 

| By the Rey. Frederick L. Anderson, D.D. F 

| | 

| circumstances in the midst of which Baptists arose. 
From the very first Baptists were exposed to persecution 
unto death from State Churches on account of their 

Teligious opinions. This led them to assert that neither Church 

nor State had a right to persecute for religious opinion, nor indeed 


I. © « Baptist doctrine of religious liberty grew out of the 


to compel any act in the sphere of religion. Looking back on the 


history of the persecuted Christians of the first three centuries, 


= and on the cessation of persecution at the time of the conversion 


P 
f 


| g) of Constantine, by means of which the State and the Christian 


i is needless to say that subsequent history has proved that that 
_ alliance has always been bad for the Church, bad for the State, 


| 
| 
| 
urch were for the first time united, they traced all the vio- 
£ and bad for the people. 


| 

f 

| lations of their religious liberties to that fateful alliance, and came 
to their second doctrine of the separation of Church and State. 


ee. 2. The medieval Baptists had a good foundation for these 
£ doctrines in the New Testament and in the very essentials of 
| religion and Christian experience. The Lord Jesus in his famous 
_ word, “Render to Cesar the things that are Casar’s and to God 
| the things that are God’s”’ implied the difference of the two 
spheres of political government and the Church, spheres closely 
_ allied indeed, but still distinct. Both are of God, both are neces- 
| sary to the highest human welfare, but they occupy different 
© positions and have a radically different task to do. They can 
80 more do each other’s work than can the sunshine and the rain. 
_ They should ever be friendly and always separate. All this goes 
_ back to the deepest springs of religion, which in its origin is pure- 
| ly personal. True religion has its beginning in» the immediate 
“communion of the soul with God. Here is its birth-place, its 
Holy of Holies. Nothing,—no Church, no priest, no creed, no 
Sacrament, least of all the State—has any right to come’ between 
the soul and God. 7 d 
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Therefore, true religion is always spontaneous, voluntary 
and free. Imposed or forced religion is no religion atall. Its 
very life is its willing devotion. Consequently no one, parent, 
pastor, Church or State has a right to compel any act in the 
sphere of religion. Even the desire to compel a religious act 
ey a fundamental ignorance of the very nature of religion 
itself. i 

~ `3. Now the Church is made up of those who have fellow- 
ship with God in Jesus Christ, and as a local organization or group 
of organizations, isa voluntary union of such persons for the purpose 
of winning the world to Christ by nourishing and witnessing the 
new life and salvation which has come to them in Christ. The 
State on the contrary is made up of all those who dwell in a certain 
territory, and its object is far different. It is the general wellare of 
all the citizens and the preservation of their civil liberties. Any 
union of Church and State is sure ultimately to be bad for the 
Church, and the more the State assists the Church the more it puts 
the Church under obligation and diminishes its independence. 
The Church cannot easily rebuke a State on whose gratuities it 
lives in whole or in part. It is bound in a measure to lose its free- 
dom, spirituality and dignity, and become secularized, worldly and 
obsequious, a suppliant for a public dole, Finally the State may 
rule the Church as in Germany with the result of standardized 
religion, rigid creeds and persecution till the Church becomes a 
mere instrument of politicians and statesmen. The opposite pole, 
when the Church rules the State, as in a theocracy, has much the 
same results. In the sphere of education, the State cannot teach 
religion, Since the majority of its citizens and the majority of its 
educational agents have never experienced religion; it cannot 
teach it, if it would, for religion can be understood only by ex- 
perience of it. Any attempt of the State to teach religion must 
result in a definition of religion by the State, a State creed im- 
posed on teachers and pupils and much as we may try to avert or 
conceal it, a State religion. | 

4. The Christian Church, as above defined, alone ‘can 
teach the Christian religion, because it alone has experienced it. 
The place where it can teach it most effectively is in the home, 
at the mother’s knee. If it neglects this essential duty, it is idle 
to rely on’ the State to rectify its tragic mistake. It may also 
teach religion in its religious meetings and Bible schools, and this 
Is a second best and great opportunity. It may also establish 
schools for the impartation of secular education in which it will 
also teach religion. The only excuse the Church has for the 
establishment and maintenance of such schools in a country, 
where the State offers a secular education, is the religious element 
involved, and when this religious element begins to be slighted, 
neglected or eliminated, the reason for being of that school is 
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vanishing or gone. The reasons why the Church has chosen 
_ higher education as its special sphere is that the simpler branches 
_ do not involve the philosophical, ethical, and spiritual problems 
| that the higher studies necessarily bring into consideration and 
discussion, and also perhaps because, as a matter of fact, the 
_ Christian home and Sunday School training runs parallel with the 
public school in the earlier ages and is often left behind during 
high school and college years. In countries where the State does 
_ hot or cannot offer its children and youth adequate secular 
< education, the Church may undertake it temporarily for the 

intellectual good it will bring, just as it may feed the hungry in 
_ time of famine, but on account of its peculiar mission in the world, 
| it must insist on teaching its experience in Christ at the same 
_ time. In such countries, the Church must give its own children 
_ a certain amount of secular education, so far as' it can afford to 
_ do so, because it is only native Christian leadership which can 
~ found Christian civilizations and win the world for Christ. | 

: 5. On the basis of these considerations, can we accept 
financial aid from the State for our schools? In India, it isa 
_ part of the situation that the Government is neutral in religion, 
Offers its aid to private schools of all religions and no religion, 
_ offers it only because it wishes to. promote secular education, and 
it is also true, though less true than formerly, that if such aid is 
_ hot accepted, many Christian schools must be given up and many 
villages go without any education at all. We first inquire the 
Sources of these grants-in-aid and find that they are the proceeds 
‘of taxes imposed and gathered by the British Government in 
india. The tax-payers are 99 per cent Hindus and Moham- 
medans. Some of them object to giving their money for the 
‘support of schools in which the Christian religion is taught. 
M ig more of them would object if they knew the facts. Has 
the British Government a right to force the Hindu to pay his 
good money to support schools which teach a religion to which 
he is opposed ? Is not this compelling an act in the sphere of 
Teligion ? And are we not partakers in the act, which the said 
Hindu rightly looks upon as an act of tyranny, if we take and 
Spend his money for such a purpose? Would Baptists in this 
country under the same conditions be willing to pay their money 
for schools, whose main purpose was to spread Catholicism, 
dinduism, Mormonism and Atheism ? The only possible answer 
to this is that children of other religions may be excused from the 
Hours devoted to Christian instruction, in other words the adop- 
tion of the conscience clause. But, if we excuse them from the 
Christian teaching, why teach them at all? It might bea good 
work, a noble deed for the Christians of America to found and 
laintain a secular public school system in India, but it is far more 
mportant and certainly more feasible for us to instil the Christian 
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spirit into so many Indians that they will themselves with the aid 
of the British Government inaugurate and maintain in growing 
strength such a system of public education. Under the circum- 
stances, the secular education of the non-Christian peoples of — 
India is not a work which we are divinely called to do. The 
conscience ‘clause then puts us out of business so far as our non- 
Christian pupils take advantage of it (and in principle they might 
all take advantage of it), but the conscience clause is necessary 
only because we take grants-in-aid. When we give up grants in 
aid, we can teach our religion freely in our schools to all the 
children whom their parents are willing to send. If it is objected 
that even the secular education in mission schools is filled with a 
Christian spirit, then the application of the conscience clause only 
to the hours of formal instruction is a species of fraud, and is now 
recognized as such by the keener minds among our Indian 
opponents, 

6. As an increasing number of our intelligent Indians are 
taking up the attitude of opposition to grants-in-aid to Christian 
schools a continuance of a policy of accepting them, especially | 
when unaccompanied by a conscience clause, will certainly 
alienate them from us by what they think a bitter injustice 
to them. We are not in India to alienate men, but to win them. 
Better spend any amount of money than dig a chasm between 
ourselves and our prospective constituency, 


| aD | 
Selection of Candidates for Mission Service. — 
By Rey. Howard R. Murphy, M.D,- 


JM HE writer has approached his subject with great fear and 

| trembling, realizing that his every proposition may be taken, 

by some one of his friends, as personally intended. He 

_ can sympathize with your feelings, for soon after his appoint- 

ment the Board announced with a great flourish of trumpets, that 
they were adopting saner methods of selecting candidates. 

I realize that there is no set equation by which this 
problem can be solved. The factors are as numerous as are the 
problems of the Mission Field and as varied as personality. Only 
an omniscient God could avoid mistakes, and judged by this or any 
other Mission Conference He would probably be charged with 
making as many or more than have ever been atributed to the 
Board of Managers. The best we can hope to do is to make a 
few suggestions which may help to reduce the number. 


| Paper read before the Bengal-Orissa Mission Conference] E; 
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= ‘This -is not a new subject. The best minds of all the 
_ Mission Boards have been studying the subject for years; their 
_ Conclusions have been revised again and again in the light of 
_ €xperience. Great progress has been made, but results show that 
_ there is still a long long way to go. | | 
a The subject seems to divide itself naturally, some may say 
very unnaturally, under these seven heads;—Physical, Temper- 
_ Mental, Mental, Moral, Marital, Fundamental, and Spiritual 
' qualifications of candidates. The word. “fundamental” has been 
i put in the dictionary by Dr. Laws beyond the need of explanation. 
_ “Marital” etiologically, refers to a husband but we will follow the 
| common usage referring to marridge, While attempting to 
= consider each division separately we recognise that no sharp 
| division of the subject is- possible. Each division we have 
| Suggested is inter-related with every other division. 

E = OL PHYSICAL. The writer's training and work has served 
ie to impress him with the physical side of the subject. We should 
he call the attention of the Board to the necessity of a more 


if thorough-goi ng, 


| careful and conscientious physical examination 


of candidates. Mistakes will inevitably occur, but we have had 
_ Several in the past few years that were avoidable. I am unable 
_ to account for some of these in other than one of the following 
three ways,—lack of thoroughness, lack of conscience on the 
_ part of the examiner or dishonesty on the part of the candidate. 
ee examiners should be men of unimpeachable honesty and a 

keen appreciation of their responsibility; they should be men with 

experience in the tropics and who know the nature of the work: 
and the conditions under which a missionary must live and labour. 
- I have contended and do contend that with reasonable 
care the Tropics are no more inimicable to health and long life 
‘than are the other zones, There are however some pathological 
Conditions which positively inhibit life in the Tropics, while 
others may be distinctly benefited by residence in this climate. 
the examiners should have the candidates under observation for 
at least a fortnight. Any condition needing attention or which 
islikely to develop should be put tight before leaving’ America. 
fit cannot be done the fact should be ascertained there and not 
_ 2. TEMPERAMENTAL. This is a sort of easy half-step 
Ween physical and mental, and yet of sufficient importance to 
m separate attention. There are but four primary tempera- 
mts, lymphatic, sanguine, bilious and nervous, but like the 
ors of the spectrum their combinations give rise to an almost 
limited number, as vital, mental, phlegmatic, plethoric, motive, 
>; include those sanctioned by common usage, pessimistic, 
ptimistic, emotional, choleric, ad infinitum. Our task is to 
elect that combination best suited to the Mission Field. 
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We may rule out without discussion those -excessively 
nervous, pessimistic, emotional, bilious, choleric and phlegmatic. 
The candidate should possess large optimism, enough of the vital 
to insure against laziness, sufficiently sanguine to love ardently 
the good -there is in the most unlovely, motive equal to 
overcoming the greatest obstacles. Candidates should possess a 
keen sense of humour and the capacity for great enjoyment. — 
Their reaction to a good story might well be made a part of their 
examination. An indurated or paralytic diaphram should be 
sufficient reason for ruling out any candidate. The mental 
temperament should be adequate to give a degree of vivacity and 
a disposition as well as ability to think. 

. MENTAL. We have unguardedly entered upon the 
third division of our subject, namely mental qualifications. A 
college degree must not be accepted as prima facie evidence of 
an educated mind. It may be the fault of our colleges or it may 
be the individual, but our colleges often fail of their purpose. 
Less emphasis upon degrees and more upon the mental capacity 
—the ability to think—would help much in the „solution of our 
problem. To illustrate what we have in mind. We find 
individuals on the Mission Field whose High School and ‘College 
courses included higher arithmetic, algebra, geometry, trigono- 
mentry, calculus, etc., but who are simply flabbergasted by the sight 
of a single entry Station account book. Something is woefully 
wrong with a system yielding such results. 

We have heard much in past years about “ experts” and 
“ specialists.” Somehow I find it difficult to pronounce the word 
“expert” without putting the emphasis on the last syllable. In 
so far as the Bengal-Orissa Mission is concerned the Board may 
safely dismiss the subject of specialists. We havea long way to 
go before reaching that stage of development rendering them 
necessary or even practicable. Until our staff is multiplied 
several fold it will be essential that every missionary, man or 
woman, hold themselves ready and willing to fill any gap in the 
lines as necessity arises. Our need is for those who are not only 
willing but qualified to put over any job that has the audacity to 
appear on their horizon. | | | 

4. MORAL. It would seem that the moral character of 
candidates was a question too patent to admit of discussion, but 
lapses of character on the Mission Field are too frequent to allow 
of dismissing the subject. Failure from other cause is serious, but 
moral lapse spells disaster in capital letters. Could we limit the 
results to the Mission or Station of the delinquent it would be 
bad enough, but the facts are that every missionary of the Mission 
and adjoining Missions and their successors for decades to come 
are embarrassed, plagued and handicaped. 

The Board has no doubt thought they were using all possi- 
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be husbanded. Our single ladies are rendering most valuable 
service and we would be the very last to deprecate the fact, but 
we have a firm conviction that happily married they could render 
even better and more acceptable service. I am fully alive to the 
fact that in making these statements I am running contrary to the 
policy of the Foreign Society and fairly flying in the face of the 
Woman's Society. | | | | 
The Foreign Societies are both wrong and awfully wrong- 
on this«question. Down through the years from Ann of Ava 
until this present time married women have done yeoman service 
in every department of our work. For many years her work 
passed unrecognised, finally to appear on the horizon as a small 
case “m” after her husband’s name. Only in most recent years 
has her name been allowed to appear in the lists of missionaries. 
The -Board still has a long way to go before arriving at a just . 
recognition of the married woman’s place in the Foreign Mission 
program. 7 
In the selection of candidates the Board has given but | 
secondary consideration to the qualifications of the wives, and it 
is true that most married women are handicapped for considerable 
periods of time by domestic duties, nevertheless most of our 
married women have rendered service: unexcelled by any. They 
enjoy many and important advantages as compared with the single 
woman. Permit me to do some plain speaking. There has been 
a great lack of it and much harm has resulted. I am in doubt as 
to whether I will be classed with the fool who rushed in where 
wise men fear to tread, or with the righteous who was bold as the 
lion. Anyhow permit me to live and learn. 

We have not suffered as much in past years from indiscreet 

missionaries as we have from unduly innocent ones. This is a 
wicked country. Social license is all but universal among the 
male population. Females are given in marriage in childhood be- 
cause it is not expected that otherwise they will remain chaste. 
For a woman to remain unmarried runs counter to every ethical 
and social conception of the Hindu. It is all but impossible for | 
them to conceive of their leading virtuous lives. In spite of these 
conditions our single ladies commonly exercise greater freedom 
and take more liberty in their contact with Indian men than they 
would think of doing with men of their own race. 

Single women should come to this country thoroughly 
understanding conditions and informed that they are expected to 
confine their labours to the women of the country. I do not be- 
lieve it wise or expedient that they should engage in general 
evangelistic work such -as touring, village, open-air and bazaar 
preaching. Married women enjoy this great advantage in that 
their social position is established. They command the respect 
and approval of all classes of Indians. This is an asset that no 
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One can afford to despise. I recall our late Rev. Sachidananda 
_ Kai coming to me in all but desperation and demanding that I 
" interfere in the work of some of our single ladies. He said, “ You 
Fi m saggy to take us Indians as we are and not as you would like 
U5 to De, 
_, The Boards have not only failed to give just recognition to- 
the work of married women, but they have made it a policy to: 
discourage their undertaking Mission work. They have it within 
_ Mer power without financial charge to add not less than 20 p.c. to 
the working force of their Missions. All that is needed is that it 
_ Should be understood that wives are expected where possible to- 
_ become responsible for some definitely assigned work and a just 
_ Tecognition given for the work accomplished. Wives with few 
_ €xceptions will be more contented and happy and more healthful 
realizing that they have a part in the actual work of the Mission. 
6. FUNDAMENTAL, We approach this division of our sub- 
~ ject with a profound sense of relief. We do not enjoy the roll of 
_ “brave lion” even with the approval of the ladies. Funda- 
_ mentally we need only men and women who ring clear and with 
_ no uncertain sound regarding the great doctrines of our church. 
_ We cannot afford the confusion of Theological debate. The diffi- 
_ culties we face demand of us a solid front. The so-called “ New 
_ Theology” or Higher Criticism, by which we mean hypercriticism, 
_ 1s destructive and only destructive in its tendency. It is much 
= €asier to distroy than to create. It is easy to raise questions and 
_ engender doubts, but question marks are no good as building 
il. The Higher critic has no message worth bothering the 
_ heathen with. Would we see the world made to accept our Christ ? 
_ We must have men of convictions not doubts; substantial mile 
posts marking out the way of the Cross instead of gracefully - 
_ turned interrogation points leading nowhere. We would therefore 
‘tegister our conviction that only those who unqualifiedly and 
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wholeheartedly accept the fundamental doctrines of our denomina- 
tion as set forth in those confessions which have been published 
from time to time, should be sent to the Foreign Mission field. 
____ the vast majority of our membership and givers believe in 
these doctrines and give of their means believing that in so doing 
they are helping to extend that faith throughout the world. To 
t their sacrifice and burn it on the altar of unknown gods is. 
nest. The cry of personal liberty raised in some quarters of 
enomination and nation need deceive no one. The great 
tist church stands for certain ideals and truths. Those who: 
not have these ideals or hold these truths should be gracious, 
Ot to say honest enough, to cease plagueing us with their con- 
mtions, and to use their liberty in seeking out and associating 
emselves with those of their own kind. 
_ 7% SPIRITUAL, We believe that the appeal for candidates. 
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should be on a spiritual basis. We fear that the emphasis has 
been too largely on a material and physical basis. Our vocabulary ` 
has given too large a place to the words “commanding, big, great 
and stupendous.” The trials, disappointments and hardships con- 
nected with service on the Foregin field are too great to be 
endured by those moved by any lesser motive than the Cross of 
Christ. “A commanding position, a big jeob—vast opportunity— 
great program” will not win for us the class of men and women 
who are going to take India for Christ. If we would win the 
world for Him we must keep closer to His program. He offered 
those who would come after Him, in this world tribulations, per- 
secution and a cross. Those that have not the courage to meet 
these had better seek other calling. 
We have a big job, a great program and vast opportunity, 
but they are of a very different nature from what is often convey- 
ed by those terms. ` We have been made familiar with this defini- 
tion of opportunity. ‘An open door and the ability to go through 
it.” But our vast opportunity is a mighty stone wall and the 
determination to breech it. Our opportunity is of the same stuff 
that our boys faced at Chateau Thiery and Balleau Woods. The 
spirit that carried them across “no man’s land” is the spirit that 
will win India for Christ. Our enemy is behind entrenchments 
which have been milleniums in building ; they are armed with every 
known device ; they are determined to throw us off and will fight 
to the last ditch. If the heroic in us is dead we might just as well 
lay down our arms. Thank God it is not dead and if appealed 
to will win us more recruits than any or all other motives. 
We need spiritual giants. The persistence of routine duties, 
schools, accounts, reports and other like annoyances seeking to 
‘swamp the missionary can only be overcome by a mighty spiritual 
determination. There are two types of Spirituality. One is 
introspective the other prospective. One is easily moved the 
other moves. We need those who are a positive determining 
force ; those who can swim against the current. He must be able 
to forego many of the spiritual helps upon which the home Chris- 
tian depends. The atmosphere in which he must live and work 
is a tremendous drain upon his spiritual faculties. 
Our Foreign Mission enterprise is a spiritual enterprise. 
We would not ignore its social and material phases, but we must 
not be found trying to pull the horse with the cart. The esta- 
blishing of the Kingdom of Heaven upon this earth is the greatest 
task ever set before men. In comparison the kingdoms of this 
world shrink into nothingness. It demands the best—the very 
best the Christian world has to:give. Anything less invites 
disaster. But when we have given our best and done our best 
we must put our trust in the arm of flesh only as it is moved and 
imbued by the might and power of our’God. 
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» Ruminiscences Be Furiy-ECight Bears in the 
Lone Star Telugu Mission. 


By Rev. D. Downie, D.D. 


T Udayagiri, some sixty- miles west of Nellore, there is a 
Droog or fortified hill. It is 3,069 feet above sea level. 
Before the Nilgiris and the. Pulnies became so popular, we 

used: to find it convenient to spend a few weeks on its 

summit in the hot weather. After the south-west monsoom set 

_ in, the climate was delightful. The Timpanys of Ramapatnam 

` were very fond of the place and we several times joined them 

4 » there. The hill has several. interesting features. There were 

_ three strong walls surrounding the hill, much of them still in fair 

"preservation. Also there are nine bastions, showing that the hill 

Was once well fortified. Near the summit was a little bungalow 

belonging to the Forest Department which we at first rented, but 

later a few of us clubbed together and bought. Still later Mr. 

Bullard built a little house a little farther up the hill. 

The only time I ever hunted a tiger was on that hill. It 
ae carried off a calf. Thinking it might return, we tied up a 
goat where the tiger had been seen and watched for it, but it did 
hot return and even if it had I presume it would have been quite 
safe. The Collector of the District once invited us to spend a 
month with him and his family on that hill. He.and I did some 
pearing while there, he on his revenue business and I with my 
sachers preaching. 

The only products of the hill we used were milk, a 
ngoes and saripupoo or small nut. 

. When we returned after our first furlough, we brought with 

i 8 young lady from Rochester whom I knew well when a student 

inthe Seminary. She did excellent service and we and our people 

were very fond of her. Soon after she returned from her first 
fur Kagh, we had a visit from a young missionary in Burma. He also 
vas sfrom Rochester. He took the trip across the Bay on account of 
is heath and to visit us, at least that is what we thought. ‘That, 

[i ‘doubt, was a part of his plan, but it soon became evident that 

Were was another attraction that we had not thought of. Well, 

: at t visit ended in a beautiful wedding, The young man went back 

o Burma better equipped for service, but we lost our young lady. 

The first break in our little family took place in 1888 

| our dear little Elsie was taken from us by death. We: 

me up to Coonoor for a little change and for ten days 

Elsi e Was as bright a little sunbeam as could be imagined. But 

or = y she came in looking rather tired and went to bed, She was 
and it soon became evident that she was in for typhoid fever. 
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‘One day I said something to her about dying and she looked u 
into my face and said “In my father’s house are many mansions.” 
And do you want to go to your mansion, Elsie? She nodded 
“Yes.” And a few days later she went home. She had given clear 
evidence of having been born again and after she had gone we 
learned that she had told a little companion that she would never 
return to Nellore, but would die and be buried in Coonoor. We 
sadly missed our dear little girl, but had great comfort in the 
assurance that she was safe with the dear Lord she fondly loved. 
In 1890 Mrs. Downie was ordered home on account of ill 
health, taking little Alice with her. I went with them as far as 
Colombo. While there I was the guest of Mr. John Ferguson at 
his beautiful home at Mount Lavinia. During that visit the Hon. 
A. M. Ferguson took’'me up to his estate near Newera Elliya 
_ where I spent a delightful ten days. 
| Leaving Ceylon I went up the west coast stopping at 
Cochin where I saw two colonies of Jews, one white and the other 
_ black, with separate Synagogues on the same street, and in the 
same place Syrian Christians and Roman Catholics, all living 
‘close together yet having absolutely no dealings the one with the © 
other, | | 
In the hot weather of that year I had one of the most 
eventful experiences of my life. I was all alone at Holmwood in 
‘Coonoor. At that time there was a gentleman from England 
named Mr. Henry Dyer who was holding a series of Bible Read- 
ings. He was a Pronounced Premillenarian and I was just the 
opposite. I said to him one day, Mr. Dyer 1 wish you would 
give us a Bible reading on the two resurrections, if, as you believe, 
there are two. If you will convince me that there are two resur- 
rections with a thousand years between them, I will become a 
Premillenarian, He said he would do it with pleasure. You may 
just believe that I went to that meeting with the determined 
purpose of contesting every step of the way. I think I never met 
-a man who had such a command of the Scriptures. I quoted 
passage after passage in support of the opposite view and he would 
say, “ Yes thank God for that, that is in such a book chapter and 
verse’ and then he would give his interpretation. I have been in 
many a debate, but never remember meeting with such a signal 
defeat. But did I own up? Ohno, I had too much of Scotch 
blood in me for that. | 
They asked me to give areading on the opposite view. I 
consented, but afterwards wished I hadn’t. The first defeat was 
‘bad enough, but this one was worse. Even then I was unwilling 
to acknowledge defeat, but I went to my lonely room and there 
for several weeks I gave myself up to prayer and the study of God's 
Word with all the helps I could lay my hands on, with the result 
that I was convinced beyond the shadow of a doubt that the 
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_ Tesurrection of the just will take place a thousand years before that 
_ Of the wicked and that at the first resurrection Christ will come 
_ and take all true believers, the quick and the dead, according 
feo. Thes. 4 : 15-18. 
4 If I am a Baptist and a Premillenarian, it is not because I 
ee pronght up that way. It cost me something to become a- 
Baptist and still more to become a Premillenarian. But both are 
| well worth all they cost. 
E: During the two years that I was all alone in Nellore I got 
_ my chief joy in my work. And next to that in looking forward to 
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| the time when my furlough would be due and I should again see my . 
family. That took place in 1892. I sailed from Bombay on the 
_5.S.Clyde for Hongkong. There I overtook the Bullards who had 
pened sometime before. With them I embarked on the S. S. 
_ Empress of India for Vancouver. Pe its 
= Soon after leaving Yokahama I was taken ill with what ` 
looked like influenza. I told a friend who came in to see me that 
- Thad called the doctor. He said I hope he wont come direct 
ftom a Chinaman who has Small Pox. But that is just what he ` 
did. I had fever after that and I thought sure I had caught the 
infection, I was very anxious till I got to Minnesota where I met 
our kind friends Mr. and Mrs. Childs who nursed me till I was able 
© proceed on my journey to Readville Mass., where my 
folks were... < ' 
. After eight years of separation from my two oldest girls, it 
fas a question how they would receive me, whether they would 
know me and I know them, The meeting wasa bit strained at 
irst, but we soon got acquainted and what a joy it was to be once 


nore home with my family. These separations of families are 


pi 


onl 


vethaps the hardest experiences of the foreign missionary. But | 
bere as elsewhere there are compensations. 
_ Towards the close of a very busy but pleasant furlough, we 
ain had to face the problem of what to do with the children. 
ve were anxious that they should give their lives to mission work. ` 
30 after much thought and earnest prayer we decided that we 
ould take-them with us. Our idea was that by bringing them to 
@ the need and progress of mission work at first hand, they would 
e led to consecrate their lives to the service. This hope was 
ly realized. All three became missionaries, first as volunteers 
and later as appointees, | ea eg tact St | 
_ Ín 1894 the Nellore field was divided into four,—Nellore, 
Mur, Atmakur and Kavali. Allur had been a field before that, 
several years it had been joined to Nellore. It was con- 
vat any one of these fields was large enough to occupy — 
time of the best man among us. If that be so, it 
at I had been trying to do the work of four men. But 
eS Not at all follow that I did it. It simply means that each 
ose fields received only one-fourth of my time. 
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